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ITHIN a decade secondary education 
in California has made astonishing, 
but none the less, deserved progress. In 
the character of the teaching body, in 
equipment and supplies, in financial sup- 


CALIFORNIA port, in buildings 


and grounds, in an 
POOL NEP cashed ank wal 


able curriculum and in popular patronage, 
—California measures up well with any of 
the States, East or West. This is not to 
say that in these several ‘respects there is 
not yet much to be desired. Many schools 
lack adequate teaching appliances; in most 
schools ground space and provisions for 
needed health exercises are lacking; the 
curriculum is mainly of the traditional 
There is little segregation of stu- 
dents as to literary and vocational pro- 
grams, and the financial support is dispro- 
portionately meager, compared with the 
aggregate and standard and current de- 
mands made upon such schools. In general, 


type. 


however, we have much reason to be proud 
of our California high schools. 


HE weak point in our system, as of 
most State systems, is in the manage- 
There is 
so much that is meritorious in them, that it 


ment of dur elementary schools. 


seems captious to question their sufficiency. 
Under all of the six relations noted in the 
last paragraph, however, the elementary 
schools show little care compared with 
that schools. 
Along with many very superior grade 
teachers, California shares with most other 
States, the responsibility for a discourag- 
ingly inferior training for most of them; 
except in the cities (certain of them) 
library references, supplementary books 
and teaching appliances are generally few 
and often unsuitable; relatively few schools 
for children under 14 years of age offer 


bestowed upon our high 
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any chance for applied knowledge,— 
household economics, woodwork, construc- 
tive drawing, health and civic practice, 
educational guidance for vocations, etc., 
while in financial support they are left with 
but grudging recognition. 

Secondary schools need many things 
they are forced to do without. But of the 
nearly 600,000 youths enrolled in tax- 
supported institutions below college grade, 
78% are in the elementary schools; of the 
3473 districts, 35% had, during the last 
year, less than 8 months of school; and six 
averaged less than 160 days. 
Unfortunately the state reports do not 
reveal the average length of school life of 
pupils, though it is believed to be, even for 
California, considerably less than 8 years. 
A very large per cent of all elementary 
school attendance covers the work of but 


counties 


5 years, yet these boys and girls go out 
at 15 or 16 years of age, to enter wage- 
earning occupations and in time to become 
electors and makers of political and civic 
opinions—but with too little literacy to 
know the will of American society or to 
appreciate its ideals, and with only the 
skill that can be picked up by way of 
earning a wage. If intelligence is the only 
safe foundation on which to erect a stable 
and progressive state, then the existing 
state suffers from admitting to its councils 
any under educated or half educated, or 
mentally and morally twisted life. Society 
must maintain, with increasing encourage- 
ment and support, all the established and 
possible agencies for the education of its 
leaders in secondary and higher institu- 
tions; but particularly it is essential that 
the illiterate, the unskilled, the unsocialized 
individual shall be protected from himself, 
by so much schooling as he has faculty to 
use. On the first count we have over 
70,000 in California; on the second, many 
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more; and on the third, all of us need new 
visions and co-operative habits. 


© the end that 
weaknesses in 


above named 
our educational sys- 
tem shall be met, thus making for real 
progress and _ the 
upon a stable basis, 


the 


placing of society 
the Legislatures of 
the various states are planning to enact 
laws far-reaching in their effects. There 
are proposals in California to make the 
State .-Superintendency an appointive 
office, and to create a larger unit of ad- 
ministration, for example, the county unit 
as opposed to the old district system; in 
Indiana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and in a number of other 
states there are proposals to strengthen 
existing laws. The office of the county 
superintendent would be removed from 
politics in Colorado, Kansas, and Mon- 


Montana, 


tana, and in California the county super- 
intendent would be appointed, this being 
brought about through an elective county 
board of Consolidation of 
schools is urged in Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota and Texas; continuation and 
part time schools in Indiana, Massachu- 
setts and other progressive states; while 
compulsory attendance has its advocates, 
not alone in California, but in Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, and Massachu- 
setts. 


education. 


Laws providing increased compensation 
for teachers are proposed in Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania; 
and: new enactments or amendments to ex- 
isting retirement salary laws are urged in 
Illinois, Kansas, Pennsylvania and Texas. 
Physical and health provisions, and Amer- 
icanization, through the medium of in- 
struction in the English language and other 
channels, will have consideration in many 
states. 

In California the proposal to increase 
the state elementary school fund from $15. 
to $17.50 per pupil in average daily at- 
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tendance is a step in the right direction. 
Much more money than will be afforded 
by this increase is needed and will come 
at a later day. 
the 


The proposal to increase 
county apportionment to $600 per 
statutory teacher and to apportion $950 
to each school district, should receive 
general support. The minimum class en- 
rollment proposal, the county unit plan of 
organization, the emergency bill providing 
that teachers shall not be penalized from 
counting the short present year toward the 
retirement salary act, the proposals looking 
toward the development of physical educa- 
tion, are all 
measures. 
The various tenure bills introduced will, 
it is hoped, be brought together to form 
one of the best teacher tenure laws in any 
state. There are proposals to register all 
minors, revise the compulsory education 
laws, to strengthen our existing continua- 
tion school laws; to make of the Los Ang- 
eles Normal School a teachers’ college; and 


necessary and important 


other important measures that will, in the 
recess pending the second session of 
the Legislature, receive full consideration 
of all those interested in developing good 
schools and a healthy citizenship. Atten- 
tion is called to the digest of important 
legislation appearing elsewhere in 
issue. 


this 


R. G. B. 

- + & 
MOVEMENT of great significance, 
not merely for the teachers of Los 

Angeles, but for those of the state of Cali- 
fornia and the entire country, is the 
development of the High School Teachers’ 


CO-OPERATION Association in Los 


THAT COUNTS Angeles. With over 
850 members | this 


organization has opened headquarters at 
402 Hamburger Building, 320 West 8th 
St., Los Angeles. Already several of the 
high school departmental associations of 
Southern California have signified their 


desire to co-operate in various ways with 
the central body, thus making a real high 
school clearing house. 


A new constitution 
has been adopted by the association, this, 
after months of discussion, giving the or- 
ganization, without doubt, the best work- 
ing constitution of any high school asso- 
ciation in the country. 

movement, the 
Educational Journal, now in its second 


As strengthening this 


volume, is made the official organ of the 
High School The Journal 
heretofore was the official publication of 
the Los Angeles Principals’ Club. It 
served its purpose well in featuring reports 
from the Superintendent’s office, 
the field and educational 
The 


enlarged 


Association. 


notes 
articles 
arrangement will 


from 
generally. joint 
publication of even 


The pub- 


lication should prove a channel of com- 


make an 
greater value than heretofore. 


high 
school teachers, members of the staff gen- 


munication’ as between principals, 
erally, and in connecting the school ac- 
tivities directly with the Superintendent’s 
office and the board of education. 

The annual dues of the High School 
Association have been increased to $2.00, 
thus to make possible worth-while results. 
Efforts are directed towards the securing 
of adequate support from the Legislature, 
for the schools of the state, and already 
much has been done through co-operative 
effort 
increasing teachers’ salaries. 


in the direction of sentiment for 

Carleton A. Wheeler, President of the 
High Association and 
chairman of the Salary Committee, has 
worked long and faithfully in the interest 
of the teaching body, and E. G. Welch, 
editor of the Journal, together with Wil- 


School Teachers’ 


helmina Van de Goorberg, of the Legislative 
Committee, and other leaders, are using 
every effort to strengthen the educational 
situation in Los Angeles and the State. The 
proposal to desk 


furnish room to the 


southern section of the California Teach- 
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ers’ Association at headquarters in the 
Hamburger Building, is timely. It has long 
been desirable that the Executive Com- 
mittee and its secretaries should have. a 
definite location. As Mr. Wheeler is 
financial secretary of the southern section 
of the C. T. A., the proposed arrangement 
would work out remarkably well. 

We shall watch the developments with 
great interest. This organization and the 
Educational Journal, as the joint official 
publication of these teaching bodies, shall 
have our hearty support. It is this kind 
of co-operation that will result in making 
of the state association, through local and 
affiliated bodies, the strongest and most 
effective state body of teachers in the land. 
And no like movement could result so 
beneficially to the high school teachers and 
the schools of Los Angeles. > BE: C, 


“We have room for but one flag, the Ameri- 
ican flag, and this excludes the red flag which 
symbolizes all wars against liberty and civil- 
ization just as much as it excludes any foreign 
flag of a nation to which we are hostile. We 
have room for but one. language here and that 
is the English language, for we intend to see 
that the crucible turns our people out as Amer- 
icans and of American nationality and not as 
dwellers in a polygot boarding house; and we 
have room for but one soul, loyalty, and that 


is loyalty to the American people.” 


UCH was the final utterance of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the great American, 
who died at his home at Oyster Bay on 
the night of January 5th. It typifies the 
man in his attitude toward things Amer- 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


ican. The announcement 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s 

death, came as a shock 
nation. It had not been 
that he ailing and up to 
had been active with 
voice and pen, always in the interest of 
the common people. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s life was that of 


to the entire 
known was 


the very last he 
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This idea was borne out at 
his funeral where, at his own suggestion, 
there was displayed no pomp or splendor. 
Everything was simple and in keeping 
with his home life. 

President Wilson, in issuing a procla- 
mation relative to the death of the former 
President, said: 


simplicity. 


“In his death the United States has lost 
one of its most distinguished and patriotic 
citizens who had endeared himself to the 
people by his strenuous devotion to their 
interests and to the public interests of his 
country.” 


Overcoming tremendous physical handi- 
caps at an early age, he struck out boldly, 
never shielding his words, and always 
standing for the right as he understood it. 
This many times brought him into sharp 
contact with opposing forces. If, as is 
always the case with those in public 
life, he found it necessary to compromise in 
order that success might ultimately be 
secured, he never compromised on principle. 
As Governor of the State of New York, 
as a member of the State Legislature, as 
Civil Service Commissioner of New York 
City, as Vice-President and as President 
of the United States, he displayed powers 
of leadership and initiative possessed by 
few men of this, or any century. He was 
a statesman of the highest order, a scien- 
tist, a student of languages, a writer, and 
was perhaps the best all-around educated 
man that this country has ever produced. 

Like all great leaders, he made strong 
friends and strong enemies. In public life, 
however, he “played no favorites”. The 
man of small means and with no political 
prestige was given equal hearing with the 
Wall Street multi-millionaire or the repre- 
sentative of the great corporation. In 
choosing his associates and assistants he 
many times stepped without his political 
party to make an appointment that he 
might secure the man best qualified for a 
particular position. Colonel*Roosevelt was 


a fighter and a leader. In the Spanish- 
American War he won the confidence and 
admiration of the entire nation. In his 
dealings with Japan, Germany and other 
foreign powers, he displayed, while Presi- 
dent, such tact and diplomacy coupled with 
utter fearlessness and statesmanlike dignity 
as to give his utterance weight among the 
powers of the world. His willingness and 
desire to take part upon the field on our 
entrance into the great war, revealed him as 
one of the greatest patriots of his time. 
To those, however, who knew him in his 
private life he was in every way an ex- 
emplar of those virtues that go to make 
up the true citizen. While “America for 
Americans” was his slogan, he believed in 
no discrimination unjustly against people 
of other nations. 

The results of his work will be far 
reaching and as the years develop, he will 
stand out as have Washington and Lincoln, 
as the great sponsor of the true principles 
of Democracy. A. &. G. 

+ + + 


S indicating how greatly expanded 
our ideas of public education have 
become in comparatively recent years, may 
be cited what one school system is do- 
ing. The Detroit, Michigan, school has, 


of course, the usual 
provisions for the ed- 
ucation of normal or 
PEOPLE fairly normal children 

—normal in mind and 
body. In addition to what most systems 
provide, there are ten other types of 
schools: especially advanced classes for 
those above the 6th grade, who are able 
to do more work than the children of the 
regular grade; special preparatory class 
normal boys and girls from the gram- 
mar grades, who, through sickness or 
enforced absence, or lack of educational 
advantages have become retarded, offering 
intensive study in the essential school 
subjects suited to their maturity; speech 


ALL THE 
CHILDREN 
OF ALL THE 
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correction classes, including lisping, stam- 
mering, etc.; open-air classes for anemics, 
tubercular or therwise delicate children; 
the ungraded classes, for boys only, in- 
cluding disciplinary cases, chronic truants, 
the socially irregular and ill-adjusted pu- 
pils; school for the blind or the partial 
sighted; school for the deaf, or of de- 
fective hearing; school for cripples, taken 
to the school by co-operation of the 
police department; a special class for 
feeble-minded or border-line cases, under 
14 years of age, stressing hand work; and 
a prevocational class for both boys and 
girls (the sexes segregated) the training 
being such as to fit them for a social and 
economic independence, suited to their 
faculty. 

As a part of this policy, goes a psycho- 
logical clinic to study standards for the 
correct distribution of pupils in their re- 
spective classes for training. 

It must be understood that all this is 
a public expense, and a part of the city’s 
program to reach every child with such 
and so much training, as his ability or 
lack of ability and need may suggest. The 
aim of each school is educational and 
not to offer an asylum. It seeks to make 
of everyone a self-helpful individual, and 
an asset to society. It is a form of con- 
serving what might else be waste; part 
of the schools aim to do for everyone, 
whatever his capacity, what can be done 
to overcome his defects, to remove his 
handicap, to stimulate and direct into 
profitable channels his powers of self- 
entertainment his potential skill, his sense 
of membership in the group-life about 
him. 

That Detroit is not the only city whose 
educational vision is thus enlarged goes 
without saying. Much of such work is 
done in certain California cities, and done 
successfully. Detroit is cited because it 
is typical of the larger purposes, to which 
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all progressive cities are coming: the aim 
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to reach all children (and adults of mea- 
gre schooling) for a longer period of 
schooling, with better adjusted educative 
exercises, and to productive and social 
ends. Children who are allowed to reach 
an inefficient or mediocre manhood or 
womanhood, who are capable of some- 
thing better, are a social liability rather 
than an asset, an industrial and moral and 
civic loss to the community. The State 
cannot afford to neglect or waste any of 
its possible resources, particularly human 
ones. Waste from illness which intelli- 
gence or the public’s care might prevent; 
waste from lack of skill which might be 
taught or increased, wrong moral and 
social habits tending to waywardness, low 
ideals for which higher interests might 
have been substituted;—are all losses 
which the public can ill afford to bear. 
The loss from all the children of any one 
of the groups named would probably be 
greater than the total cost of forestalling 
all of them. This conservation of poten- 
tial efficiency, this increase of competence, 
the stimulation of faculty, the State can 
not afford to neglect whatever the train- 
ing may cost. The State’s investment in 
such an effort yields rich returns. For 
its own safety and prosperity, it becomes 
one of the necessities. 

Had the people had vision, even polit- 
ical vision, or had exercised unbiased 
judgment, all this in advance might have 
been anticipated as implicit in the idea 
of education as the function of govern- 
ment among a self-governing people; that 
education is the guarantee of the nation’s 
health and perpetuity and progress; that 
it is strong and prosperous in proportion 
to the number of self-sufficient, self-sup- 
porting, liberty-loving citizens, and weak 
in the measure that it must be guardian 
in any degree to incompetent or partially 
competent wards, physically or mentally 
impotent, unintelligent followers who eas- 
ily fall into a subject class; sense defect- 
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ives; people of unfinished or distorted or 
maimed bodies; any who are below par 
mentally or morally; civic reactionaries ; 
the debauched in the 
well-meaning but ill-adjusted members of 
the group life; the parasites of whatever 
social class. These too, as well as those 
must be reached by an education; such 
education as 


mind or muscle; 


they may need to make 


them hopeful, self-confident, intelligent, 


productive members of each 


equipped 


society, 
to do what he 
can and with such intelligence as he can 
command as an active contributing mem- 
ber of the community. 

An eminent jurist of another generation, 
Judge Horace P. Biddle, avowed “That 
is the best government which develops the 
greatest industry, the highest intelligence, 
and the purest morality in the greatest 
number of those whom it governs”. And 
for its own prosperity having assumed the 
responsibility, it must see to it that all 
individuals equal opportunity to 
make the most of themselves in these sev- 
If the normal or the talented 
or resourceful and virile individuals need 
this directing and stimulating control of 
the State through 


and disposed 


have 


eral ways. 


its schools, not less 
certainly do the inapt, the, for any reason, 
disqualified, the born-short, the deficient, 
the less-capable, need such training by 
the schools, as will make their lives richer 
for themselves, but a fruitful support for 
the commonwealth. This conviction has 
been strengthened and strangely verified 
by the recent purposes of the general 
government, and the Allied governments 
to undertake in an orderly and compre- 
hensive the re-education of the 
and otherwise disabled soldiers 
from the present war, that they may be- 
come or again become efficient members of 
our economic and civic life. The State 
must reach all with an appropriate and 
effective training, as organic factors of 
the common life. #. G. B. 


way, 
maimed 


NEWS 


T a recent meeting of the State Com- 

mission on Economy and Efficiency, 
Subcommittee on Education, discussions 
of far-reaching importance took place. Re- 
cent and proposed reorganizations of the 
State Department were presented. It 
seemed to be the accepted judgment that 
“economy does not necessarily mean the 
saving of money, but bettering the pro- 


duct.” The tendency to makes the con- 


trol of educational agencies, not merely 


more centralized but more articulate and 
consistent was the keynote of the dis- 
cussion. For the direction of the Normal 
Schools, the existence of a board of trus- 
tees for each school seems to be a dissi- 
pation of effort along with manifold dif- 
ferences of management. But 
Board member from each 
Normal School district would introduce, 
in its worst form, the old-time system of 
ward 


a Central 


with a local 


representation. The freedom and 
informalities of the debate were an encour- 
aging feature of the meeting. There are 
ways of improvement in our schools, but 
there little 


adopt any radical measures. 
+ + + 


was evident disposition to 


WING to the long continued preva- 
lence of the influenza, and to the en- 
forced closing of the schools, we find it 
almost impossible to give in this issue, 
as promised, a list of members in the 
State Association from the various cities 
and counties of the state. Superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers and heads of 
institutions have requested that there be 
delay on this matter for a few weeks, as 
it is expected that as soon as schools open, 
many teachers whom it has not been pos- 
sible’ to. reach, ‘will take membership in 
the Association. 
In order, therefore, to meet this request, 
we shall delay publication of the data 
until a later issue. 
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SOME REASONS FOR THE STATE DIRECTION OF CIVIC- 


ECONOMIC TRAINING PARTICULARLY IN 
SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 


PERCY E. 
Stanford 


HE disposition of American states to leave 
very largely to local communities the deter- 
mination of the kind and quality of school 

instruction has justly been regarded as a distinc- 
tively American attitude, one peculiarly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of democracy. The essential 
soundness of this attitude no one will question, 
for a democratic theory presupposes that, so 
far as may be expedient and possible, com- 
munities shall manage their own affairs. 
It may be assumed that whatever changes 
lie ahead of American education this demo- 
cratic habit of decentralizing the management 
of the schools is to remain a permanent char- 
acteristic of the situation, and that the bur- 
den of proof will always rest upon those who 
would advocate a larger measure of state 
oversight. This being so, there is obvious 
need of cleancut principles by virtue of which 
any resumption of authority by the State shall 


be undertaken. 


Clearly such principles must 
accord with a truly democratic doctrine quite 
as much as does the principle of local autonomy 
itself. 

Such principles would be deducible from a 
broad statement to which perhaps no one would 
take exception. The State’s obligation toward 
education being paramount, it is evident that 
if local communities fail in any essential of pro- 
viding those educational opportunities and ne- 
cessities which are either the right of every 
child of the State or of first importance to 
the wellbeing of the State as an organic whole, 
it becomes its immediate duty to exercise any 
influence or power it may have to supply the 
deficiencies. 

Limiting arbitrarily the application of the 
statement to the matter of the secondary cur- 
riculum and its use, it is evident that current 
opinion would hold variously with the differ- 
ent studies. The disclosures of the war rela- 
ive to the physical disabilities of the general 
population have, for example, convinced the 
legislature of this State that physical training 
is of such intimate concern to the whole 
community and all its members that the prin- 
ciple of local autonomy is inadequate with re- 
spect to it. A state enactment therefore now 
requires this type of training of all pupils and 
provides . for its satisfactory enforcement. 
On the other: hand, it .may be supposed that 


DAVIDSON 
University. 


such studies as dramatics, instrumental music, 
the classic languages, or even any particular 
science, would not be regarded by the general 
community as of such urgent concern to it 
and all its citizens as to require that the 
choice of their pursuit be removed from local 
communities or even from individual citizens. 
Between these two extremes lie certain stud- 
ies of traditional emphasis in secondary schools 
about which there undoubtedly would be much 
difference of feeling—mathematics, modern lang- 
uages, natural science, to mention the more 
conspicuous. 

It is the present purpose to urge that there 
is one line of work which falls unquestionably 
within the first-mentioned category, that of 
aspects which the State has the very definite 
right and need to insist upon for all its youth, 
with regard to which local communities have 
shown themselves negligent. The reference is 
to civic-economic training. It is of course true 
that current practice places some emphasis upon 
American history and some familiarity with the 
framework and functions of government, as 
well as upon gestures before the flag, the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs, and the repeating of 
bits of patriotic poetry and rhetoric. Those 
acquainted with the existing situation know, 
however, that important as it is, Americap 
history may or may not lead to an _ enlight- 
ened attitude toward the problematic features 
of modern social life and that it is not easily 
adapted to such a purpose. They know, too, 
that a brief survey of the methods of conduct- 
ing the existing forms of government, carried 
on, in the corners of the curriculum and in 
hurried last weeks, meets the issue but feebly. 
The conventional appeals to the patriotic senti- 
ment through song, poetry, and ceremony, as 
major means of fitting the citizen for his tasks, 
are at least innocent if somewhat futile. At 
best they touch the heart and dispose the in- 
dividual to generous action in behalf of his 
country in situations conspicuously associated 
with international conflicts and wartime activ- 
ities. They may of course do nothing of the 
kind and take the form of perfunctory routine 
only. Their limitations for an effective pa- 
triotism of peace are due to the very great 
generality and vagueness of the ideas with 
which they deal, and to the further fact that 
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neither in the public mind nor in that of 
teachers at large has it become a settled habit 
to identify patriotism with a disinterested and 
just treatment of the economic and_ social 
facts which touch the lives and wellbeing of 
the whole body of fellow-citizens in the 
routine affairs of everyday life. This striking 
discrepancy between popular patriotic ideals and 
ordinary civic conduct constitutes at once a men- 
ace to the harmonious growth of a dependable 
national spirit and a large opportunity to the 
schools, for it is quite conceivable that a de- 
termined effort on the part of the latter might 
do much to bring about the consolidation of the 
notions of patriotism, national welfare, and 
social justice that amounts to a crying need. 

A glance at the statistics made available by 
the report of the Commissioner of Secondary 
Education for the period ending June 30, 1916, 
will indicate in a general way to what extent 
criticism of the situation in California is 
justified from the present viewpoint. It appears 
that of 260 high schools reporting, 257 offered 
a course in American history and civics. This 
would be satisfactory enough if one could as- 
sume that the study of civic issues permitted 
in a year’s course in conjunction with Amer- 
ican history gives adequate opportunity for 
such study, and if a very large part of the 
high school population’ entered it. The 
question gains point when it is noted that 
only 81, or some 30 per cent., of the schools 
offered a course ‘in economics. Additional 
schools substituting industrial history, sociol- 
ogy, and current history might raise this per- 
centage slightly. The showing with respect 
to the number of students taking these courses 
is, moreover, distinctly discouraging. It is 
the habit of the high schools to place this type 
of work in the fourth year. By reason of a 
severe elimination during the first three years, 
fourth year classes represent a minority of 
those who enter the high schools. The num- 
ber of graduates for 1916 was 8963. The 
number enrolled in American history and civics 
was 5250; in 1579; in industrial 
history, 420; in sociology, 85; in current his- 
tory, 22. These figures may be compared with 
the enrollment in certain other studies: in 
composition, 25,643; in algebra, 17,208; in 
11,649; in ancient history, 8886. It is 
that of the whole 
number of pupils entering the high schools an 
inconsiderable fraction are given direct train- 


economics, 


myths, 


therefore proper to say 


ing in subject-matter definitely contributory to 
the understanding of civic and ecopomic prob- 
lems that will confront them on the ballot as 






voting citizens within two or three years of 
leaving school, problems in which their inter- 
est might well be sufficiently aroused to enable 
them to listen to and take part in discus- 
sion of them immediately and to exercise some 
influence upon public opinion. 

The spectacle of a great national school sys- 
tem expressly devised as “a bulwark of de- 


mocracy” consistently neglecting civic edu- 
cation is an interesting anomaly, to put it 
mildly. One wonders just how the prevailing 


type of training in the secondary schools is 
conceived to supply “that civic intelligence 
without which democracy is unthinkable”. It 
would look as if the bogie of formal discipline 
were at the bottom of it. Can it be that 
we are still depending upon faculties formally 
trained by algebra, Latin, and physics to with- 
stand the special pleas of partisan politics or 
to brush away the obscurities of tariffs, taxa- 
tion, minimum wage proposals, public owner- 
ship, and the host of political and economic 
issues that crowd upon the modern citizen? 
If so, are we not building upon. sand and in- 
viting social disaster? Must not civic intelli- 
gence emerge from and flourish upon a solid 
groundwork of sound special knowledge and 
reflection in these very matters? The world 
is now in possession of striking illustrations of 
high national intelligence still lacking the special 
civic and humane qualities 
permanent wellbeing. 

When one inquires what very definite func- 
tions in civic life the education of each cit- 
izen prepares for, three stand out prominently. 
These are participating in the forming of public 
opinion, holding office, and the use of the 
The necessity of systematic prepara- 
tion for the duties of the voting citizen is obvi- 
ous enough from a consideration of the demands 
of party platforms,* but the advent of direct 
legislation tremendously enforces this necessity 
for those states which, like California, have 
adopted it. Prior to the introduction of the 
Initiative and Referendum, legislation was car- 
ried on by representatives delegated by the 
people for the purpose. Aside from the need 
of considering the merits of an _ occasional 
amendment to the constitution of the State, 
the citizen’s legislative obligations consisted in 
judging the general fitness of two or three 
representatives with more or less reference to 
a legislative record with which he could in 
the nature of the case be but remotely ac- 
quainted, and with which he had to deal as 

* Bassett, The Content of the Course in Civics, 


17th Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, 1918. 


sO necessary to 


franchise. 











a whole. He has under the new order become 
a legislator himself, meeting issues of the 
gravest concern singly, and with what re- 
sources he muster. Although opinion of 
the merits of direct legislation is likely to be 
colored by the nature of one’s political axioms, 
it must be admitted that there is little dispo- 
sition to abolish it and that it is presumably 
here to stay. Evidence of ignorance, confusion, 
and haste are conspicuous enough in those 
popular decisions which have been made. On 
all sides it is conceded that the public is only 
partially prepared to make a wise use of this 
new political instrument, and that its ultimate 
value will depend upon the possibility of edu- 
cating the public mind in civic matters. 

For the voting citizen ignorance in these 
matters means one of two things. Either he 
will pass over the measures on the ballot, as 
the election statistics show that he does con- 
siderably, or he will vote under the influence 
of catchwords and vague impression. In the 
first case decisions of fundamental concern to 
him are left to the decision of those intelli- 
gent enough to know how the measures affect 
their own interests. In the second case he 
the unfair influence of special 
pleas and the partisan press, and cancels his 
vote against those who act with as little 
reason. For the large body of citizens who do 
not exercise the franchise privilege at all, there 
can be but one considerable explanation—that 
civic intelligence is insufficient in this group 
to afford a knowledge of their own interests, 
for general legislation affects the lives of all. 
So long, then, as popular decisions are made 
by a fraction of the citizenship, legislation 
cannot be expected to serve the interests of the 
whole population, and avoidable hardships and 
injustice will remain to stir up rancor and 
class hostility with those who feel that their 
interests are being abused and. still do not 
realize that the remedy lies with them alone. 

One would be visionary indeed if he as- 
that the public schools alone are to 
prepare the whole population for meeting the 
broad issue here in question. The public press, 
adult and public lec- 
turing to be major 
vehicles for the education of civic intelligence. 
But the public schools, especially those of sec- 
ondary grade, must be accorded an important 
function in this connection, if indeed they are 
really “to prepare for life”. 


can 


is subject to 


sumed 


discussion and reading, 


will doubtless continue 


It may, in fact, 
properly be regarded as one of the primary 
for extended compulsory educa- 
tion, for part-time, continuation, and evening 


justifications 
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schools, for the education of adults under pub- 
lic school auspices, and for all the efforts 
now so conspicuous for a wider extension of 
educational facilities to the eliminated groups, 
illiterates, and uneducated aliens, that these 
proposals carry with them a vastly enlarged 
opportunity for the strengthening of civic in- 
telligence in the total population. 

It would appear in the light of such consid- 
erations as the foregoing, that the State’s ob- 
ligation to civic-economic education can scarcely 
be questioned. Once admitted it calls for just 
those provisions that have been found necessary 
for physical education: a state enactment re- 
quiring such training for all youth; vigorous 
leadership by a specialist in the state office to 
see to it that wise outlines of study and an 
effective mobilization of the schools’ forces 
be brought to bear upon the issue; efficient 
teaching of the subject by persons well qual- 
ified and well trained in it and no others, for 
the prevailing habit of assigning civics and 
ecomonics to teachers of history and others 
without special training is peculiarly unsuitable 
in so delicate a subject. 

Those who hesitate to coerce all students 
into taking any subject whatever on the ground 
that it violates the principle of interest will 
perhaps agree that the circumstances require 
a choice of the lesser evil. Prescribed courses 
are inevitably attended by some waste of time 
and energy induced by the lack of personal 
incentive, with its consequent perfunctory ap- 
plication and lack of assimilation. Against 
this may be counterbalanced the supreme needs 
of a democratic community, the fact that stu- 
dents often discover interest in the pursuit 
of studies, that pedagogical resourcefulness 
accomplishes wonders where it must, and that 
experience in the teaching of civic-economic 
subject-matter shows that it is unusually at- 
tractive. There will be no harm done to any 
student if he is animated by the single thought 
that in the conscientious pursuit of civic train- 
ing he is simply fulfilling the first requirements 
of prospective citizenship in his commonwealth; 
in other words, that he is doing his plain 
duty. Advocates of national preparedness are 
searching about for effective ways of induct- 
ing youth into a habit of service to the State. 
Here is a type of preparation of unquestioned 
utility, without the disadvantages urged against 
military training, which may be amplified under 
wise leadership in directions of so practical 
a quality that the outcome may be one not 
intellectual attainment but of habit 
and personal character as well. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING 


C. A. STEBBINS 











EACE is coming. It will arrive at the 
right time, not too soon. Meanwhile the 
question of food is serious—increasingly 
serious as peace approaches. We must not de- 
lude ourselves to think otherwise. Peace or 
We must produce 
We must save our surplus. We must 
add to it. No doubt a danger period is ap- 
proaching. Knowing it need not make us hys- 
terical. In knowledge there is strength. There- 
fore let us learn and prepare to meet the dan- 
ger. If there is a rattlesnake about locate it 
the better to destroy it. 

No person in America has been denied the 
essential foods. In fact our privation in foods 
has gone no farther than slight restrictions in 
sugar and wheatstuffs. The cafeterias, the 
cafes, parade still the same attractive line of 


war, we must save more. 


more. 


desserts. We have passed two seasons with 
an apparently full dinner pail not knowing that 
at times it was camouflaged and that twice the 
bottom was in sight. Twice the surplus of 
wheat in the United States was enough to last 
but two weeks. We are told that at one time 
two weeks more of drought would have so 
damaged the food crops as to endanger the 
cause of the allies. 

Surely we are sitting on a keg of powder 
when the future world of democracy rests on 
weather conditions, on a surplus with so slight 
a margin of safety. 

We must secure a safe surplus. The task 
grows harder every day. 

1. Two million. men are in France. Thousands 
These must 


be fed well. The number of consumers has 


are in military preparation here. 


been increased and will be increased greatly. 
Millions of have been withdrawn 
from the field of production, not only to march 


producers 


in the ranks of the army, but to work -in muni- 
tion plants and shipyards. 
2. Our 


year than last, yet we must furnish the allies 


supply of food is no greater this 


one-third more. 

Thus we must feed America over there and 
to feed the 
allies and now a new burden appears, we must 
feed the 
world 


America here. We must help 


peoples of Europe released from 


confusion. This is the situation we 


tace now. 


Let us look into the future. It is good for 


State War Garden Director for California 








us to look. into. the future. Some time ago 
in the magazine “Life” was the picture of a 
beautiful girl of twenty looking into a glass. 
Therein was her reflection as she hoped to 
be in twenty years. The caption read “Looking 
What will be the food problem on 
signing of peace? 

The world food 


continue short. 


forward.” 


supply is short and _ will 
Here there seems to be plenty. 
Over there starvation is at every hand. We 
are told four million people have starved. to 
death since the war began. The food supply 
of the world is not well distributed. Due to 
lack of conditions, 
world the fountain food head is 
Here there is plenty, over there thousands 
are starving. 


transportation, military 
confusion, 
here. 

Peace is declared—What then? The cry of 
hunger will be heard around the world. 

The great mass of producers now in the army 
will be occupied in the new duty of policing, 
for a hungry world. must needs be _ policed. 
Ships will be released, for the waters will be 
free. Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria and Germany 
have brought not full dinner pails, but hun- 
gry mouths. Even now the cry of hunger 
from these peoples can be heard coming faintly 
from across the waters. 


European peoples, 


Russia with fifty-three million of her many 
millions and Roumania and Servia with mil- 
lions more now starving, isolated by war con- 
fusion, will cry for aid. The surplus we have 
now would last “quick” for as citizens of a 
world democracy we must all sit at a “com- 
mon table.” national con- 
science has not quickened knowing full well 
as we have sat at our well laden table that 


it was impossible to feed the starving. On 


Heretofore, our 


the signing of peace no longer can we enjoy 
plenty and listen to the cry of hunger. We 
must cast our bread across the waters. Thus 
today we have plenty, tomorrow we may starve. 
world food 
which will 


We must build a surplus of 


to make safe world democracy 


have cost so much to acquire. A starving man 
is a dangerous man. A starving world is a 
dangerous world. 


begin. (1) 


the boys and girls, who consume at least 1-7 


Today is a good time to 


Conserve more food and_ teach 
of the food in America and waste considerable 


yet produce little, to do likewise. (2) Produce 
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more food and teach the children to do like- 
wise. 
Twenty million boys and girls consume at 
least 1-7 of America’s food supply and they 
waste much, as the piecing habit and school 
garbage cans will testify. Ten million of these 
children are able to produce food and more 
than that, they are willing. Here is a tre- 


mendous labor potentiality as yet little af- 
fected by the war. In the yards of America’s 
homes are millions of acres of more or less 
productive land now harboring and _ feeding 
weeds and insects. 

To mobilize this juvenile land army of mil- 
lions for increased food production at their 
own homes appeals to one because of the tre- 
mendous possibilities for building a food re- 
serve and for building future home makers 
\ garden in every home would go far to 


stabilize the food situation and would help 


to make the homes more secure. \ garden 
i every home would = make it partly 
self-sustaining Every pound of veget- 
bles raised at home and used on the table 
would add at least one-half pound to the 
food reserve Ten million gardens averaging 


30x50 feet or 1-30 of an acre producing 1,000 
lbs. of vegetables each would build a 500,000 
tons surplus of food, or the equivalent of 
80,000,000 bushels of wheat By reducing the 
stream of candies, cookies, jams, and_ tarts 
and by growing food stuffs at home, the Ju- 
venile Food Reserve Army would establish a 
reserve in one season equal to 1-7 of a nor- 


mal crop of wheat. The limiting factor is 


organization. With organization as planned by 
the United States School Garden Army, which 
is a@ movement to organize and to utilize the 
idle time of the boys and girls for food pro- 
duction at home, and was initiated by Pres- 
ident Wilson through the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, the Children’s 
(arden Crusade may do its share to preserve 

world democracy. A well fed democracy 
will mean a safe democracy. 

The U. S. S. G. movement was initiated by 

letter to Secretary Lane. 

Secretary Lane at once became actively inter- 
ested. appointed five 
regional directors to organize the juvenile land 
rmy. With five field men, $50,000 and thou- 


nds of active teachers, parent and _ superin- 


Commissioner Claxton 


tendent co-workers one and one-half million chil- 
dren were enlisted. We are satisfied that a 


million and a quarter gardens were brought 


through a harvest time, for the key of our 





organization is home visitation by adults. This 
tilled 60,000 acres and grew at 
least 600,000 tons of food stuffs or an equiv- 
alent of 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

$200,000, five 


assistant 


land army 


This year with regional di- 


rectors, nineteen regional directors, 
5,000 superintendents of schools, 6,000 garden 
directors, thousands of teachers, 60,000,000 par- 
ents, 20,000,000 boys and 
interested in the production of food and with 
President Wilson, 


Secretary Lane, and Commissioner Claxton, we 


girls, and others 


the aggressive backing of 


confidently expect to enlist the labor of 5,000- 
000 boys and girls to work 350,000 acres of 
land at home and to produce 2,500,000 tons of 
food or an equivalent of 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

We have 


a small force under pay but we have the res- 


Yes, we have mobilized the nation 


ident possibilities of a nation with which to 
work. 

You think I am visionary, overly enthusi- 
astic. Within six months it has been my priv- 
ilege to visit practically all of the larger cities 
of 35 states excluding California. Every city 
of note has its organization to take care of 
home gardening by boys and girls. In the 
frost bitten state of South Dakota every com- 
munity with a population 900 or more has a 
school garden director. I use the term school 
garden director for convenience. The United 
States School 


garden movement. We encourage the school 


Garden movement is a home 


demonstration plot where with the greatest 
educational economy boys and girls may learn 
how to grow foodstuff at home successfully. 
The East and the Middle West are far ahead 
in their organization of this type of educa- 
tional work. 

You will be interested in the organization 
which is at work in California to organize 
600,000 consumers as producers 

The plan involves: 

1. State director of war gardens—member of 

State Council of Defense. 

2. County directors—members of County di- 
visions of State Council of Defense. 
3. County war garden bureaus affiliating county 


organizations. 


4. Garden director with assistants in every 
village, town and city. 

5. Assistant director in every school. 

6. Garden inspectors—enough to visit every 


child’s garden twice a month throughout 
the year, particularly during vacation time. 


7. The active co-operation of 

















































































































































































































































































































1. State Council of Defense. 
2. Junior Red Cross. 

3. Women’s Committee. 

4. Educational System. 

5. Parochial Schools. 

6. State and County Libraries. 
7. Churches. 

8. Agricultural Dept. 
9. Civic Organizations. 
10. Fraternities. 


of State University. 


Please note that the key of the organization 
is the garden director and the 
Johnny’s garden at home. 


visitation of 
A lubricating expert 


said that the test of a lubricating oil in an 
engine is its power to reach effectively the 
point farthest away and most _ inaccessible. 


The test of the U. S. S. G. organization in 
-Will it visitation of 
Johnny’s garden during vacation time? If 
not, in my judgment the 
failure. 


California is insure 
system will be a 
enlist the boys and 
but hard will be the task 
through weed time, insect 
weather time, vacation time to har- 
By all means our organization must be 
enough to take care of the gardens 
time. It certainly is a bad 
policy for the school system to 
lend itself to a project that it does not finish. 
Too many school gardens have gone to weeds 
in California during vacation for the good of 
this movement. wastage during 
vacation time must be prevented during these 
days of strife and strain. 

Yes, it test our organization, however 
strong, to make possible home visitation of 150,- 
000 gardens once or twice a month, but in my 
judgment it must be done. 
couragement of this 


Easily can we 
girls as 
to take 
time, hot 
vest. 
strong 


gardeners, 


gardens 


during vacation 


educational 


Educational 


will 


Direction and en- 
nature are necessary to 
hold the children steady to completion of the 
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project. We shall have to develop the res- 
ident possibilities in every square block in 
every community. Here is work for the Wo- 
men’s Motor Corps, the Women’s Land Army 
and others. 

With enlistment of the garden soldiers there 


will be a sudden and pressing demand for 
garden inspectors. To qualify as a garden in- 
spector one should have some quality for 


leadership and garden perspective enough to 
know a successful garden. The chief work of 
the inspector after all will be to cheer up the 
children, to sustain their interest, to give them 
the “will.” They will find the “way”. Every 
square block has its stock of garden informa- 
tion which the interested boy will find. It 
may be found in the father or mother or the 
neighbor. We do not worry about information. 
To help garden directors and inspectors (1) 
emergency courses are to be given by normal 
schools and other institutions, (2) newspapers 
will publish regular seasonal garden information, 
(3) the University of California and the branch 
office of the U. S. S. G. Army will give 
reading courses, (4) instructors will come on 
call, (5) seasonal leaflets will be sent to any 
one interested every two weeks on _ request, 
(6) a gardening film is under way which will 
be cut into sections and given wide distribu- 
tion through leading moving picture houses. 
We have set California’s quota at a division 
of 150,000 garden soldiers in the United States 
School Garden Army. Surely with the strength 
of our organization, we can build our share 
of the 100,000,000 bushel wheat reserve and 
what fundamental educational value—moral, 
mental, and physical—will be absorbed in the 
doing, and what fun the children will have! 
This 100,000,000 bushel crop reserve of wheat 
is the job of the educational system. 


W. W. KEMP 
Professor of Education, University of California 


HE fundamental need of county educa- 
i tional reorganization in California has 

now been definitely set forth as a part 
of the program for the reorganization of the 
State school This has had the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education and 
of the Council of Education. The school peo- 
ple of the state give indications on every hand 
of being in almost unanimous accord with the 


system.} 


1See Report of the Sub-committee on School 
Administration of the State Committee of 
Twenty-one, Sierra News, Oct. 1918. 





proposal. The stage, therefore, seems prop- 
erly set for securing favorable legislative ac- 
tion during the present session of the legis- 
lature. This brings us to the necessity of 
elaborating, from what is even yet very the- 
oretical with most of us, the practical details 
that will of a certainty accomplish the de- 
sired county unit system of administration. 
3ut at this point the situation is less hope- 
ful. Our programs are various. 

First there are those who believe the goal 
will have been attained as soon as the exist- 















THE 


ing county board of education has been re- 
vitalized by the increase of members, by the 
addition of a few minor powers to the lim- 
ited functions it now possesses and by giving 
it the authority to select the county superin- 
tendent. With the exception of the last named 
power, this program is as futile as the at- 
tempt to put life into a skeleton by covering 
it with a mantle of State. 

During the first three decades of her his- 
states at 
system of 


most of the 
that time, had only the 


tory California, like 
district 
school administration. County boards of ex- 
amination gave examinations, using state ques- 
tions, and granted certificates to the success- 
ful candidates. The constitution of 1879 added 
to this power the selection of textbooks, and 
provided for county control in these matters. 
In 1880, about the time when New England 
was abolishing the district entirely, our legis- 
lature board of education 
former board, and 
also power to grant diplomas of graduation. 
Thus there was at that time a beginning in 


created a county 


with the powers of the 


county school government. But in 1885 a 
constitutional amendment took away the power 
to select 


county boards have the 


textbooks, so that at present our 


following functions: 
they have charge of the certification of teach- 
ers, though this is in reality a state function; 
they adopt county 

outside of city districts, a professional 


schools 
func- 


courses for 


tion for which many county boards are unfit; 
and they grant diplomas to graduates of the 
public schools, a practice of questionable value. 
Then there is the right to act as a high school 
board of trustees for county high schools and 
in the counties that have such an institution 
some added impetus is given to the work of 
the board. But if, now, we add to these the 
right to perform general supervisory functions 
through a county superintendent of the board’s 
own selection, and if we increase the size of 
from three to five or seven and 
provide for their election at large, we are 
far from having built up an adequate machinery 
to carry out the needed reorganization which 


the board 


is implied in the county unit system. 

Then there are those who have been instru- 
mental in framing the educational features 
of the recently adopted county charters. One 
of these, for example, sets up a county board 
made up of the clerks of the various school 
districts, who perform their chief and almost 
their sole duty when they meet and select the 


superintendent of schools. Another 


county 
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provides for the election by the voters at 
large of a county electoral board to carry out 
the same duty of selecting the superintendent. 
All the counties that have put new charters 
into effect have been too careful not to dis- 
turb their then current educational proced- 
ure any more than was possible. They seem 
to have had in view but one, though a very 
commendable, aim—that of taking the county 
superintendency out of politics by making the 
office appointive rather than elective. None 
of them has met the issues definitely or ade- 
quately; indeed one finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that they have improved the 
to any appreciable extent. They neglect, or 
fail to meet, the greatest fault of our present 
system which is the inadequacy of administra- 
tion to be found in that large 
schools outside of city districts. 


situation 


group of 


Other leaders have in mind, as meeting the 
requirements, the election of a lay county 
board of education to which shall be given 
authority to exercise just two functions. The 


first is, of 


the appointment of the 
superintendent and the second is the levying of 
Such functions as 
the making of rules and regulations, manage- 
ment of school property, purchasing of sup- 
plies, purchasing sites, erecting buildings, em- 
ploying teachers, supervisors and janitors, sus- 
pending pupils, admitting to school, prepara- 
tion of reports, letting contracts, regulating 
health supervision, transporting pupils—all these 
administrative 


course, 


the county school tax. 


the present 
time, to be vested in district school trustees 
regardless of whether the district is rural or 
urban. 


duties are, as at 


But establishing a county unit system 
to mean transferring most or all of 
these duties to the county board of education, 
and running the school system of the whole 
county (allowing separate organization and 
administration for cities and probably for in- 
corporated towns) as if it were a single dis- 
trict. 

Finally there are those who believe that the 
kind of county reorganization which is needed, 
which is the only type worth urging, is that 
which has been set forth in the Osceola plan.? 
Not that this plan must be adopted in all its 
details; but certainly the important features 
touching classification of districts and admin- 
istration are fundamentally essential. In its 
report on county organization, the sub-com- 
mittee of the State committee of twenty-one 


ought 


2 See, Cubberley, State and County Educational 
Reorganization. 
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has accepted this view and has included sug- 
therewith. However 


members of the 


gestions in accordance 


among the Council of Educa- 


tion and among school people and other cit- 
izens interested in county unit legislation one 
discovers different interpretations of the com- 


mittee’s report. It is to be hoped that no 


proposals are to be laid before the legislature 


which will fall short of the plan and of the 
report. 

What, then, are the fundamentals of county 
organization which the above sources stress; 
which, as they tell us, are necessarily to be 


incorporated into any _ proposed legislative 


changes: 


I. Touching matters of redistricting they are 
as follows: 

1. The grouping into one county school dis- 

trict of all the schools of the county, out- 


side of city districts, for purposes of 
administration 

2. The retention of separate city districts 
which have an elementary and secondary 
school system, or which employ a certain 
number of teachers and a city superin- 
tendent In these cases, however, the 
general school laws of the state shall apply 
and the county school tax shall be levied 
on all property within the county. 

Il. For purposes of administration: 

1. The administration of the affairs of these 
respective districts are to repose in a 
county board of education for the county 
school district, and a city board of edu- 
cation for each city district. 

2. The county board of education is empow- 
ered to reorganize the school system of 
the county district by abolishing all un- 
necessary small schools, substituting there- 
for a fewer number of centrally located 
and graded consolidated schools, with ele- 
mentary, or elementary and secondary, 
school facilities; and to group these cen- 
ters into subdistricts of first or second 
grade, providing each with a trustee or 
trustees who shall act in the capacity of 
agents of the county board; such trustees 


to make repairs as directed, see that 


assist the 


nec- 


essary supplies are provided, 


teacher or principal in disci- 


maintaining 


pline, and act as a means of communica- 
tion between the people whose children at- 
tend the school and the county board and 


its executive officers. 


The county board is to select a county 


superintendent who shall be a recognized 
leader and who shall have administrative 
and supervisory duties and responsibilities 


similar to those exercised by the 


tendent of a modern city system. 


superin- 


4. The county board of education is to have 
title to all school property in the county 
district and it may purchase, sell, build 
and repair. 

5. The county board exercises control of any 
county high schools or any other special 
county schools. ™ 
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6. On 


recommendation of the county super- 


intendent the county board appoints all 
teachers in the county district; also al} 
supervisors, special teachers, janitors or 


other 
The 


emphasis to 


officers. 


enumeration, it will be noted, gives 
the providing 
rural sections a highly modern type of school 


administration. 


importance of for 


To the questions of the inter- 


relation of the county and city districts less 
attention has been given. This is true of the 
Osceola plan as of the sub-committee’s report, 


doubtless because such questions are minor feat- 


ures 


indication of becoming obsta- 


cles in the way of progress. 


giving no 
There is justi- 
fiable assumption that a continuance of the re- 
lationship the superintendent 
and the city district, between other county ad- 


between county 
ministrative officers and the city district, about 
as it now exists in California, is both practical 
and possible. For example, the county treas- 


urer is the custodian of funds; and the county 


superintendent makes the regular apportion- 
ments of receipts from state and county 
sources, and receives .reports of attendance 
and other records in accordance with the laws 
of the state and the rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education. 

The adjustment of county and district taxa- 
tion offers a more difficult problem. Under 


our present machinery the board of supervis- 


ors is the dominant taxing body; and _ school 
systems may be, in fact frequently are, miser- 
ably hampered by it. It is not suprising, there- 
fore, that some of the leading superintendents 
of the state insist on giving greatest emphasis 
to the necessity of working out a better 
They would welcome any change 


deprive the 


tax- 
ing system. 
that 


chance to 


tends to supervisors of the 


play politics by cutting the school 


taxes. The Osceola plan takes the view that 
the mere act of levying all county and dis- 
trict taxes rests naturally with the board of 
supervisors; but that the determination of the 
amounts needed, of course subject to certain 


limitations to be set by the legislature, rests 
with the different governing school boards 
only; and that over this the board of super- 
visors should have no control. Indeed Osceola 


goes even beyond this and gives to the local 
sub-districts within the county district the 
power to certify an additional local budget 
to the supervisors which the county board of 
education itself shall not be able to change. 
Important as these considerations are, the 
writer is of the opinion that our exist- 
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ing machinery of taxation can be tolerated and 
probably ought to be until a reorganization of 
administration can be effected. The latter is 
the immediate step to press in a program of 
legislative reform. We have behind us the 
valuable experience of city school administra- 
tion, successfully worked out, so that we ought 
to be able to proceed definitely with all ad- 
ministrative details. On the other hand, we 
lack the same certainty with regard to the 
problems of taxation. It is submitted that we 


could doubtless profit by a better scientific 
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basis for the work than we have at this time. 
And, furthermore, wherever the county unit 
movement is threatened with serious opposition 
the chief difficulty seems to be a feeling that 
school authorities are not justified in urging 
so great a degree of independence for the tax- 
ing function. Unless there is assurance that 
constitutional provisions covering the reorgani- 
zation of both administration and taxation can 
be carried at this session of the legislature let 
us be judicious enough to concentrate upon the 
former. 


SALUTATORY 


HON. WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


January 20, 1919. 
Dear Superintendent: 
I realize that a salutatory after two weeks in 
the office may seem a trifle tardy. But there 
were several emergency matters demanding that 
I counsel with you immediately so I postponed 
writing you this word of greeting. You will 
observe I took for granted that the same hearty, 
wholesome and friendly spirit of co-operation 
which you have shown in the past would 
follow me into the office I have just assumed. 
In this I feel sure I am not mistaken. 

I assure you, my friend, that I appreciate the 
opportunity of serving you and serving with 
vou. Right heartily I greet you and ask your 
cordial co-operation. It is to the county and 
city superintendents we must look for the 
leadership and yision necessary to shape and 
reorganize our school system to meet the needs 
of a reconstructed world. Ours is an oppor- 
tunity such as has come to no previous genera- 
tion of school people. The educational insti- 
tutions of our time are called upon to meet 
the needs of a world sadly shattered by war 
and consciously seeking the means for re- 
construction Democracy, having risen to a 
height hitherto undreamed of, has gained a 
new and broader vision of the things it must 
do for human kind Having spent its forty 
days in the wilderness, and been sorely tried 
and tempted, Democracy is walking abroad in 
the world today seeking apostles who will make 
real her vision of a new and better world. 
\nd I believe that education is the greatest, 
the most potent means for realizing that won- 
derful vision of Democracy in which the 
common man will be exalted, and vet no man 


cast down or kept from aught that is his own. 








In such a cause, it will be a privilege to serve 
with you. 

One principle I would announce at the out- 
set so that you will not misunderstand my ap- 
A school 


system aiming to prepare for Democracy must 


peals to you for advice and counsel. 


itself be democratic. And Democracy means 
counselling together, co-operating, working out 
policies that will represent consensus or at a1 
rate majority opinion. I have certain policies 
in mind which I shall submit to you, to the 


school people generally and to the people of 


California for consideration. I do not ask 
that they be accepted on faith; neither shall I 
seek to impose them willy nilly. But I shall 


attempt to show you the reasons for urging 
them and shall try to convince you of their 
value And I want you to try to convince 
me if you think I am mistaken. Be free, be 
frank in your arguments and I shall be like- 
wise. Let us match our ideas in friendly 
earnest discussion and discover the truth or 


fallacy in any proposal of policy. In such a 
spirit I shall ask your advice frequently and 
shall value it highly. I would have you feel 
that this is not my administration; it is ours 


I take pleasure in introducing to you three 
assistants in the office with whom you will 
have official relations. First of all, I present 
your long-time friend and mentor, Mr. Job 
Wood, Jr., who has been promoted to the 
deputyship in the state office. I know you will 
be pleased with his promotion as I am pleased. 
No man has rendered more faithful service 
to the schools of California. Learned in school 
law, safe in judgment, faithful in work, friendly 
and helpful in all relations of life, he is splen- 


didly equipped to be our counsellor and helper. 
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Next, I would 
who fills the 


introduce Mr. Sam H. Cohn, 
office of statistician. He has 
served long and well in the elementary schools 
of the state. As principal of schools in Stock- 
ton and as textbook assistant in the state office, 
he has been very successful. You will find 
him careful, methodical and quite as exacting 
as his predecessor. He is tactful, and friendly, 
so I am sure you will be able to co-operate 
with him fully. Last, but by no means least, 
I present my secretary, Miss Edna M. Stang- 
land of San Diego. She is a graduate of the 
College of Commerce at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. For three years she taught in Dos 
Palos high school, afterward being employed 
by the Federal Reserve Bank in New York 
City and by the War Industries Board at 
Washington. She is well equipped, tactful and 
indispensable. I am sure your rela- 
tions with the members of my 


already 
official family 
will be cordial and pleasant. 

I wish to announce that the plan of re- 
organization in the 
the closest 


state office contemplates 
co-operation with the State Board 
of Education. In fact, there will be only one 
state office with a unified personnel and policy. 
At this time, I want to express publicly my 
appreciation of the work of the State Board 
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of Education. It has been faithful and loyal 
to the school interests of California during 
the last five years. Never, during an equal 
period in the history of the state, has more 
important school legislation been enacted than 
during the last five years. The State Board of 
Education—a board of laymen—has_ given 
greatest support to the professional officers in 
securing this legislation. The board has es- 
tablished new policies and met new responsi- 
bilities in a way that is gratifying to those 
who know and who are not captious and hyper- 
critical. I looked forward to continued service 
with the Board and to friendly co-operation with 
the members. The school interests of Califor- 
nia are too great to be sacrificed for partisan 
or personal advantage. I am confident you will 
heartily indorse my sentiments in this matter. 
The motto of the state office for the next 
four will be “Service”. We want to 
assist wherever and whenever we can. Write 
to us, telephone, or telegraph to us, or better 
still, call upon us at the office and we shall 
respond as well and as quickly as we can. 
It is my earnest wish that our reations shall 
be friendly first and official afterward. In such 
a spirit I greet you on the thrsehold of our 
administration of the schools of California. 


years 


MARY I. NEWBY 
Longfellow School, Pasadena, Cal. 


HERE is no 


problem 


phase of the educational 
which is more important to 

the present day situation than that of 
the training of the child for society, in fact 
that is the whole purpose of education. We 
must train the child to live, and living cannot 
be separated from its social elements. The 
whole democratic idea is to train the indi- 
vidual not for the sake of himself alone but 
that he may be of greatest service to society. 
Our problem then becomes, how may we best 
train the individual to make him the most 
efficient social factor. 

This being our problem, one could as well 
teach an individual to swim without coming 
with water as teach him to live 
without furnishing the social elements necessary 
for living. Yet this is just the way we are 
handling our educational problem. We are 
teaching much subject matter that is absolutely 
foreign to social needs, teaching it entirely 
atmosphere and by 
methods directly contrary to social principles; 
child nature 


in contact 


away from the social 


consequently, tends to become 





individual rather than social in character. The 
world’s cry has become “Democracy for the 
world”, and yet our schools are, in most re- 
spects, autocratic in their methods. These 
methods must be changed if the world’s high- 
est ideals are to be realized within the indi- 
vidual, the nation and the world at large. 
Our schools must be vitalized by the estab- 
lishment of a society in miniature. Then, and 
then only, will we have a natural and whole- 
some atmosphere in which to develop the in- 
dividual characteristics of initiative, self-reli- 
ance and self-control and at the same time 
develop the social characteristics of co-opera- 
tion, adaptability and service. “They will learn 
how to live by the experience of actual living.” 

The social needs become much more appar- 
ent in the higher grades partly because those 
needs are not so well taken care of as in 
the lower grades and partly because the crav- 
ing for the social side of life grows stronger 
as the child grows older. 

In regard to subject matter, only those phases 
of each subject should be taught which have 


we 


been of vital importance to the race and 
which will aid us in our reactions to present 
day situations. For instance, grammar should 
be taught only just to the extent that it 
functions as a tool for use in the child’s 
correct expression. 

Our methods, too, should be those of an 


established society. Let your school be your 
community and your class a social group in 
that community. Sound the interests of your 
social group and lead out from their interests 
to nobler and broader fields constantly build- 
ing upon their experiences. Live their group 
problems with them. 

For the past two years I have, in a measure, 
carried out this method. It was necessary for 
my class to be able tq write well. I began 
searching for a thread of interest which would 
hold throughout the entire year and furnish 
wholesome and vital thought for their writing. 
I decided a school magazine would furnish 
the best opportunity. The class were much 
interested in the idea and decided to under- 
take the work. They desired to edit a paper 
which should contain community, school and 
class news in its many phases. An editorial 
staff was chosen. The members of the staff 
had charge of collecting suitable material and 
judging the merits of material collected. In 
each case two or three pupils were asked to 
write on the same subject in order that we 
might be sure of a good article and that there 
might be competition in the writing. The 
best article on each subject was chosen. The 
pupils were all anxious to get at least one of 
their articles in the paper but to do this 
their article must come up to certain standards 
judged by their fellow pupils. The paper was 
taken off on the neostyle and thus, without 
any expense to the pupils, each individual re- 
ceived a copy of the magazine representing 
the combined effort of the class. Each pupil 
made a cover for his copy during one of the 
drawing periods. The design on each cover 
was entirely original and individual. This 
magazine was cherished by each pupil as a 
worthy souvenir. 

To develop oral English, the class was di- 
vided into two clubs, a debating club and a 
literary society. The clubs furnished enter- 
tainment alternately. Each individual took his 
choice of clubs. The debating club was solely 
for the purpose of debating, while the literary 
society took up different phases of literary ef- 
fort, such as biographies, fables, fairy tales, 
stories, etc. Some of these were translated into 
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childish form with which to entertain the 
primary grades. Sometimes our entertainment 
had one single thought throughout the pro- 
gram and that thought of broad interest such 
as a Red Cross program. 

In the arithmetic work also I tried to so- 
cialize the subject matter. In order to study 
percentage we organized a grocery company. 
Three of the pupils of the class represented 
this company. We found the rent value of a 
certain empty building in town; in imagination, 
we rented this building, bought fixtures, stocked 
the store and sold groceries. In order to 
carry out this business project the company had 
to deal with many different organizations. 
Each business organization was represented by 
a different group of the class. All transac- 
tions were made in business form. Thus this 
store became the basis of all our work. It 
created the material for profit and loss, dis- 
count, commission and insurance. Bills were 
sent out in regulation form and those bills 
were paid by check, the whole form of en- 
dorsing etc. was carried out. In this way there 
were many phases of business activity exper- 
ienced, relative comparisons were made and 
accurate judgments formed. 

For a study of taxes an entirely different 
grouping of the class was made. The class 
then imagined themselves a community of a 
few hundred people and every member of the 
class was an owner of real estate in the 
community. We sent out an assessor, found 
the approximate real value of the community 
property, and the assessed value of the indi- 
vidual pieces of property and the total as- 
sessed valuation; we then made out a budget 
of expenses and found the rate of taxation and 
estimated the tax on each piece of property. 

To another class I described a certain piece 
of land on which I thought oil might be found. 
Two or three of the class became interested 
with me in the proposition. So in imagination, 
we sent out an expert to test for oil. He 
reported favorably, consequently others soon be- 
came interested. As soon as ten members of 
the class became interested they formed them- 
selves into a corporation, elected their officers, 
decided on par value of their stock and ap- 
pealed to the legislature for a charter. The 
charter was granted and business begun. Oil 
was located, a gusher discovered and good 
profits were made; dividends were declared and 
stocks were put in the hands of a_ broker. 
The broker through a mistake watered the 
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and the 
made an 
activities 
the 
forms 


stock 
itself, 
erent 


company, in order to redeem 
assessment. All these diff- 
were represented by different 
Stock certificates 
dividend were run off on the neostyle 
and filled in by the proper individuals of the 


members of class. and 


class. Each owner of stock held stock certifi- 
cates for the same. The certificates were 
signed by the president of the company, in 











































HE school system of The City and County 
the 


of San and 
a department whose 


Francisco has unique 
splendid position of 
teachers may not be dismissed except for cause. 


All the 


its teachers on a yearly basis, and any teacher 


remainder of California employs 


is subject to dismissal at the end of any year, 


if prior to June tenth the school board notifies 


the teacher “that his services will not be re- 
quired for the next school year’, and gives 
such notice in the legal way. 

Theoretically, teachers have security of ten- 
ure during good behavior but actually they 
have nothing of the kind. Their tenure is in- 
secure and may be terminated by the wilful 
whim of a school board. 

This is an evil condition. It is not good 
for teachers; it is bad for pupils; and it 


efficient 
Continuity of employment dur- 


injures the schools. Education is less 


because of it. 
ing good conduct is vitally necessary for max- 
and 


imum efficiency 


Prior to 


progress 
permanent terminable 
only for cause, there should be a probationary 


period 


employment 


The length of this period is a matter 
of dispute period of 36 school 
months of actual teaching would be long enough 


Probably a 


to satisfy ninety per cent of those interested. 
During that period dismissal should follow 
under present rules. Thereafter dismissal 


should be made only for cause and only after 
a_ public the 
appeal to a 
should be final 
ing upon the board and the appellant. 


teacher 
school 


hearing; and dismissed 


should have a right to 


court whose decision and _ bind- 


This tenure should prevail in every school 
district. It should not be denied to any school 
district. One teacher schools need it more than 


do larger schools, because one teacher schools 


are the greatest sufferers from changing of 
teachers 
The probationary period of employment 


7. e 
should run whether the 36 months of teaching 


NO DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS EXCEPT FOR CAUSE 
MARK KEPPEL 





fact everything was done in business manner. 

In this way I and my pupils lived actual life 
All knowledge was 
acquired and through this acquisition they were 
trained in 


experiences. necessary 


initiative, self-control, adaptability, 
practical judg- 
ments on live issues and each was adding his 
part to the the group. A 


real miniature democracy existed. 


co-operation and in forming 


service of social 








The last 
of Cal- 


one district or in several. 


the 


is had in 





12 months should be in schools 
ifornia. 
causes for which a dis- 


missal might be made should be stated in the 


The legal cause or 


tenure law. They should be ample enough to 


rid the schools of any unworthy person. They 
should serve as a stimulus for self improvement 
to every teacher. 


It is an easy task to frame a permanent 
tenure law, but it is not easy to provide for 
injustice. The 
causes named in the present law are “unfitness, 


incompetence, violation of rules”. 


dismissals without doing any 


Those causes 
are broadly inclusive and are enough, perhaps, 


if “violation of rules” be changed to read 
‘intentional violations of reasonable rules.” 
Teaching ought to be a profession. It can 


not become such as long as the tenure of 
teachers is subject to the wilful whim of the 
majority of any board of trustees or board 
of education. 

In every case there should be a public hear- 
ing, unless the accused waives such a hearing. 
The right of appeal to a school court should 
be guaranteed to each dismissed teacher. 

The school court of appeals should consist of 
three persons, viz. one chosen by the appellant, 
one chosen by the board, and the County Super- 
intendent of Schools. The this 
should be final and upon the 
appellant and the district. 

The 
tive. 


decision of 
court binding 


need for permanent tenure is impera- 
Every friend of education should demand 
it: teachers should fight for it; and the legis- 


lature of 1919 should provide it. 





announces a series of 

The 
music, 
modern 


Fresno Normal School 
extension neighboring 
include art, school management, 
training, primary methods, the 
novel, items of physics, education, phiysical edu- 
cation, arts and The fee 
for each course is $1.00. 


courses in towns. 
subjects 
manual 


household sociology. 








CONSERVATION OF TEXTILES 


MARIE H. PERLEY 
Keister’s Dressmaking School, Berkeley, Cal. 


of our 
utmost to meet 
the world’s material needs, we hear much about 
food. It is timely to 
consider the conservation of another primary 


In this time of stress when all 


resources are taxed to the 


the conservation of 


factor in human life, namely, clothing. 


I will 


waste: 


mention fouf ways of eliminating 


1. No rags or pieces of cloth should ever 
be burned. They should be put in the “rag 
Wool can be reclaimed and 
gain while 


bag” and sold. 


used cotton and linen can be 
Cotton and other cellulose 


much used in 


a 
used for paper. 
fibers are making high ex- 
plosives. 

2. There is still much wear in clothing after 
it appears too shabby for successful business 
Some systematic method 
should be found to make good use of such 


or professional uses. 


clothing. 

3. We have short lived fashionable novelties 
whose peculiar weave, design and colors can 
only be produced at an increased cost. The 
manufacturer may need different machinery 
to make this novelty; he must make enough 
to supply the demand; he must over stock; 
he must wait to know what is to be in 
demand, with his plant lying idle, a loss to 
both manufacturer and workers; when the 
rush comes he must work double time. All 
these factors increase the cost and often pro- 
duce a high priced fabric of inferior quality, 
fugitive colors. The 
from garments and 


woven and dyed with 
retailer must risk loss 
cloth left unsold, due to a change of fashion, 
and this burden of loss also falls upon the 
consumer. 

Our government sets standards which must 
be met for the cloth used in the Army and 
Navy. Why not standardize fabrics sold in 
the Civilian trade—imagine some of our cloth- 
ing subjected to the “roof test” i. e., exposed 
to the weather for thirty days, or soaked for 
twenty-four hours in lactic acid, a test for 
perspiration. If women, who are the chief 
buyers of clothing, would exert an intelligent 
pressure and secure laws to ensure that our 
fabrics are honestly standardized and labeled 
and demand standard materials such as cash- 
mere, suitings, serges etc., we could buy bet- 
ter materials at less cost. 


4. The rapid changes of fashion cause much 
waste of material. Ready made clothing is 
often out of fashion before it is sold—gar- 
ments are often out of date and need either 
to be made over or discarded while the cloth 
is still almost as good as new—why such a 
waste? The Clubs 
in the 1916 Biennial took decided steps look- 
ing toward a simplification of women’s dress. 


Federation of Women’s 


At this meeting a History of Costume from 
about 1800 till the present time was shown 
on living models. Two striking points were 
noticed in this exhibit. 

1. Fashions changed much less frequently in 
the early period—practically one silhouette was 
in vogue for fifty years. 

\ dress that 
is beautiful in line and color, well made, of 


2. Not one was really beautiful. 


good material, and becoming to the wearer 
is a work of art and should be in style today, 
tomorrow and next year. 

We do not want clothes that hamper, hinder, 
oppress, distort or detract from the beauty of 
the body. Let us standardize four elements in 
our dress, namely: 

1. A sensible, easy-fitting sleeve. 

2. A skirt from two to three yards around 
the bottom, full or fitted at the waist as is 
best for the individual or the material. 

3. Let the skirt be from four to eight inches 
from the floor. 

4. It may be a one piece or two piece dress 
but if it has a waist line let it be a normal one. 

There are strong movements on foot to do 
these things. Let us help. The Consumers’ 
League and the Women’s Trade Union League 
have done much to ensure clothing made under 
sanitary conditions by well paid workers. Those 
firms meeting their requirements are placed on 
the white list and are 
League label. Let us look for this label, thus 


ensuring clothing made under sanitary condi- 


allowed to use the 


tions by workers receiving living wages. 


The Governor has appointed, to fill the va- 
cancy on the State Board, caused by the resigna- 
tion of Charles A. Whitmore, Mr. Stanley B. 
Wilson of Los Angeles. Mr. Wilson is exper- 
ienced in publicity work, as editor of the Los 
Angeles Citizen. He is well versed in educational 
matters and problems relating to social welfare; 
is a writer and platform speaker, and will add 
greatly to the strength of the Board. 

































































































































THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
A. H. MABLEY 


High School, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


HE Junior College, if you will pardon 

the apparent pretentiousness of the defi- 

nition for the sake of its usefulness, is 
an institution of learning of collegiate rank. 
That is what it is. Whence does it come? 
It has sprung from the High School, as Min- 
erva from the head of Jupiter, though not, 
alas, so fully equipped. 
Nobody knows. It is 
University. 

Not many years ago the California legislat- 
ure passed a permissive law empowering Boards 
of Education to organize courses of instruction 
in addition to the regular High School courses 
and “approximating” the work of the first two 
years of the State University. The Fresno 
High School was the first school to venture 
into what was then an educational wilderness. 
Becoming interested in the experiment other 
schools we also?” Today 
there are close to 24 such junior colleges in 
California with 1500 students. Other 
have adopted the idea. It has taken hold. 
the Junior College is a group 
of courses of advanced character arranged for 
properly qualified High School graduates and 
intended to be equivalent in grade and content 
with similarly-named courses at 
Stanford. Whether this 


ward extension of 


Whither is it going? 


steering toward the 


said “why not 


states 


Essentially 


Berkeley or 
is viewed as an up- 
the High School or as a 
the college, it is in 
fact proving a useful and convenient arrange- 
ment whereby a High School graduate may 
continue his higher education without a break. 

The 


are: 


downward extension of 


College 
the am- 


main purposes of the Junior 
first, to afford opportunity to 
bitious boy and girl to secure a part of his 
or her college education in a continuous, con- 
venient and inexpensive way, and without the 
risk life away from home at a 
still age; and secondly to provide 
courses for High School graduates who, while 


incident to 
critical 


not intending to pursue a college course, de- 
in certain lines. 
This latter demand has resulted, where money 
and teaching-force have allowed, in 
vocational 


sire to secure advanced work 


the es- 


tablishment of courses in addition 


to academic courses. Many believe that the 
Junior College should not confine itself to 
purely college courses but should serve the 


industrial needs of the community as well. 
The genius that invented the story of the 


“Ginger-bread Man” must have been mightily 
puzzled to know how much to make his 
creature ginger-bread and how much man. 
How much should a junior college be college 
and how much High School? That is a 
puzzle that has beset the institution since its 
beginning. Some consider that the work 
should be of the same general character and 
handled largely in the same way as regular 
High School work; others draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the two and demand college 
attitude and college methods throughout, and 
maintain that the students should be separated 
and their activities made independent. 

The average junior college, by force of 
circumstances if by nothing else, is compelled 
to steer a middle course. It must do work 
of college rank satisfactory to the University 
if it would obtain for its students Junior stand- 
ing at the University and at the same time it 
cannot afford to provide conditions whereby 
its students can be instructed as a _ group 
entirely separate from the High School proper. 

No Junior College, however prosperous, would 
challenge comparison with the big Universities 
in matters of prestige, field of service, li- 
brary facilities of general equipment. But the 
superiority for the average boy’ for the first 
year or two of his course of the small col- 
lege provided capable instructors over 
the large university has often been maintained 
and admitted. It held 
also that the average High School graduate is 
more likely to get what he needs from the 
association with instructors possible in 
the Junior College than he is from the im- 
personal lecture hall of an overgrown and 
overburdened University. I maintain that our 
graduates just out of High School are seldom 


with 


may reasonably be 


close 


prepared to meet the conditions and problems 
of college life and instruction not to mention 
their incurring the risks and pitfalls which sur- 
round them in a large University center. 

Lastly, the Junior College will, as it grows 
(and it is bound to grow,) solve the serious 


problem of the high cost of education; it 
will broaden the meaning and content of “col- 
lege education” and it will, because of its ac- 
cessibility, exalt the spirit of real democracy 
upon which we depend for our welfare as 


individuals and as a nation. 
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THE 


THOMAS L. HEATON 
Educator and Friend 

Tonight I read of the death of Thomas L. 
Heaton. The news did not come to me as a 
surprise. I knew that he had been ill for 
months. But when I read it, I realized with 
sorrow that California had lost a lovable and 
capable teacher of teachers,—a kindly man who 
loved the work of teaching and whose love 
was expressed in his life and work. 

I knew him as a teacher and a_ friend. 
He helped me when the need for counsel and 
assistance was great. And he helped me so 
generously and so well that any tribute I 
may pay to his memory will leave a thousand 
things unsaid. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to him is con- 
tained in a story he told me when I saw him 
last. He was in his home, confined there by 
his final illness) He had asked about my 
work—he was always more interested in 
others than in himself. I had told him about 
my recent visit to a mountain county, and the 
big-hearted people I had met there. And Mr. 
Heaton smiled—a kindly reminiscent smile, 
then told this little story: 

“Yes, I was in that county in the early 

90's,” he said. “Well I remember the high 
Sierras rising like a wall from the beautiful 
river valley. I was there as an institute in- 
structor, a stranger, but every home in the 
little county seat seemed to be my home. There 
I met a woman teacher who had visions bigger 
and broader and fuller than most teachers 
have. We walked together to and from the 
institute, and she told me how she and the 
pupils wrote poems together—poems about the 
snow-capped mountains and the meadow flow- 
rs and the limpid river. There were nymphs 
nd dryads hiding in the trees and fairies 
sking among the feathery ferns. She saw 
loving God in nature and heard His voice 
the solitude. And the children of her little 
hool saw and heard also—and_ expressed 
hat they heard and saw, in verse. 

“IT went over the little verses with her and 
njoyed them. They were beautiful. And 

hen I came away, she gave me fifty or more 
verses and ditties which she and the children 

d written. It was her heart’s message and 

irs to the great, pulsing world beyond the 

ountain wall that shut her in. And _ she 

ked that I get the verses published, if I 

uld, with no thought in her mind of reward 
or pay. 

“T took the verses to a dozen publishers, but 
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they would not risk a volume from an unknown 
author away out there behind the mountain 
wall. At last I sent two verses to a child’s 
magazine in the East. After some weeks, 
there came a check for ten dollars and a let- 
ter of appreciation from the publisher. Then 
I sent on all of the poems she had given me. 
And other checks came. But best of all the 
poems were published and were highly com- 
mended. 

“IT bought a money order and sent the whole 
amount to the teacher poetess behind the 
mountain wall. 

“One day, I received a note, asking me to 
come to a hospital in Oakland. It was signed 
by the teacher-poetess. I found her. pale 
and worn, lying on a cot in the sunshine. She 
smiled and welcomed me. She talked of the 
mountain country and our walks until I felt 
she must be weary. But as I was going, she 
reached under the cot and brought out an 
Indian basket—a product of the mountain 
country. It had been soiled, yes, badly soiled, 
but she had scrubbed it clean. 

“‘My friend, she said, ‘I have brought 
you this little basket, not to pay you for your 
kindness, but because I wanted you to have 
a remembrance of those talks in the mountain 
country. You were more kind to me _ than 
you will ever know. To you, my good friend, 
I owe my life” In amazement I asked her 
how, and when and where I had saved her 
thus. 

“And she replied with tears in her eyes— 
‘I was ill when you saw me in the mountain 
country. The doctor said I must go to the 
hospital for an operation or I would die. The 
money you sent, from the sale of my poor 


poems, paid my expenses to this place. And 
I shall live—the doctor says I shall live!’” 
And my friend Heaton smiled—again a 


reminiscent smile—and said: “She lived indeed. 
and earned the fame foretold in her simple 
poems, for the lady from beyond the mountain 
wall was ——.” He gave the name of one 
of the nation’s most gifted woman writers. 

“It was only a little thing to do,” he said 

But was it only a little thing? Such “little 
things” were the warp and woof of his life. 
In these “little things” he lives today in the 
hearts of thousands of friends. Indeed great- 
ness of soul shows in the “little things” of 
life. And Thomas L. Heaton—my departed 


friend—was a man whose greatness of soul 


found its best expression in the “little things” 


that make life worth living. Will C. Wood. 












































































































































































































































































































































DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL BILLS 


Introduced at the 1919 Legislative Session 


Prepared by 


HE accompanying digest of educational 


bills introduced in the legislature at the 
session which closed January 24th, has 
been made for the benefit of all who are inter- 
ested in 


education. Not only superintendents, 


principals and teachers, but parents and tax- 
payers generally, will find themselves adequately 
repaid for time given to careful consideration 
of these proposed measures. In former years 


we have merely mentioned the less important 


bills by number and title. The present plan 
goes into sufficient detail so that the reader 
may know whether he wishes to take up any 


particular bill for detailed study. 


Four years there 


ago 


referred to the 


over 300 bills 
education: 195 
were so referred two years ago. At the 


were 
committees on 
ses- 
sion just closed, 33 educational bills were in- 
troduced in the Senate, and 102 in the As- 
sembly, which, with a half dozen constitutional 
amendments, total to than 
150. This record gives general cause for sat- 
isfaction. The 


will bring the less 


number should be further re- 


duced. 


The Council aims to initiate or support 


those measures only that have a state-wide sig- 
nificance. It does not concern itself with purely 


local issues. It stands for the 


embodiment 
of principles in legislation rather than for details. 
It gives its support to such measures only as 
are absolutely best 
of the One 


essential to the 
schools of the 


interests 


state. function is 






ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 








to discover and kill vicious and useless legis- 
lation. 

As shown in the digest, the Council is act- 
ively supporting few measures. Its committees 
have been at work during the last two years, 
and the results of their work as reflecting the 
wishes of the teachers of the state and as 
affecting the schools, are shown in these meas- 
ures. In the list of bills introduced 
however, are some that have not come through 
the Council that have decided merit. 
support of the 
of Education has throughout, 
harmony with the State Board of 
Education, the Commissioners, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, as well as 


present 


These will 
have the teachers of the 
The Council 


worked in 


state. 


with 
the Committee of 21 on Reorganization. 

The Legislative Committee of the Council is 
under rendered 
during the recent session of the legislature, by 
the members of that body. 


deep obligation for assistance 


Senator Herbert C. Jones, as Chairman of the 
Senate Committtee of Education; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hughes, as Chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Education, and the members of their 
various committees have shown every courtesy. 
The list of members in these two committeees, 
together with their addresses, is appended to 
this report. 

Of the bills which in substance comply with 
the recommendations of the Council of Edu- 
cation, the following are specifically mentioned :* 











S.B. 18 Increasing the State School Fund (See A.B. 242, Mrs. Saylor)............ Sen. Sharkey 
ST SAL Rea SO CT Tacs weet tine Sen Jones 
S. B. 312 pesetinie to Pair GeClime ‘BONGO IW, esis. eciseciicinssndscescscccitincsiserebanesobinwicnetadasiessonsaonaaa Sen. Jones 
S B. 8313 Relating to Physical WAucation. .......cccccceccccecccccecescccscsscrescccscsssesesesssssocsccesecsswsecses Sen. Jones 
S.B. 320 Certification................... a ac Sen. W. J. Carr 
S: 3B: 402 Apportionment GE County Wut xn. cncscsisisiccciinicmnenns Sen. Sharkey 
SB: 408 Relating 66 Coantrty WO) Wa wctncscscsiiccsc cick cnctesabvncsiseserseteees tee Sen. Sharkey 
i BS BSE: SAE Te SECC Te. Fr cscs ccc ccerciceenstiieichaiinente Mrs. Saylor 
DB ES. «REE GE TI, Fr i ncaa icc cesnccecccniccenttandccsdecdetebcccienc tcl Mrs. Saylor 
he; TES AG TR GALS RR TOE Bano aoc visi ccissectcccssernncctgerecesnntones ..Mrs. Saylor 
Ae B26... eee Te? Fae - Bie stented Mrs. Hughes 
A.B. 517 Compulsory Education (See S. B. 311)....... sieisaeaitatabael hatin cai il lad qcteanil Mrs. Hughes 
A. B. 588 Amending Teachers’ Retirement Salary Act..................0. ccc. cccccccc cee ccccccccscccceccees Mr. Price 
BTS. STA. “TREAT: WE TO vinci canecccsccilesicasscisnieeciecces - ..Mrs. Dorris 
A. B. 705 State Training of High School Teachers..........  soataiice senile atau Mr. Brooks 
A. B. 854 Maximum Class Enrollment.............. 


hatticitegeld ta Mr. Baker 


Constitutional Amendments 


14 Appointment of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
21 The County Unit of Organization, with Elective Board and 


sathcobeibickooobiees Sen. Jones 


Appointive 
a sno hiss eek nese eigenen acca oni teskecdiad paikessendciel Sen. Jones 
27 Appointive Superintendent of Public Instruction.....................2-.eeccmeeeeeeeee: Mr. Brooks 


(See starred * bills in following digest). 
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Number 








Senator 
SENATE BILLS 
18 * Raises the annual allowance “for each pupil in average daily attendance in the 
elementary schools of the State” from $15.00 to $21.00. (See A. B. 242, by Mrs. 
Saylor as embodying the attitude of the Council of Education.) ................-..-.-----.-+--+++++- Sharkey 
22 Makes it “unlawful to teach the German language in any public or private school 
in this State.” ....... ah cept ni stl ita a ia a a Ri aa dla Id Sample 








Provides 








that high school boards “may authorize” the sale of things made or 
produced by the pupils who are enrolled in vocational subjects, such goods to 
be sold at approximately the market prices prevailing and the money so acquired 


to constitute a separate fund to carry out the provisions of the act............2........... ; 







Authorizes school trustees and boards of education to purchase directly or through 
the county purchasing agent, supplies, furniture, musical instruments, etc. The 
proviso is new. Boards must order annually, on or before March first. County 
superintendent must act as purchasing agent for districts not governed by city 
boards of education. He may turn over to the county purchasing agent, if there 
be one, the procuring of the required supplies, who must secure estimates for 
any article costing less than $100.00, and if the entire bill for the county is 
not more than $500.00. In case the amounts exceed the above sums, bids must 
BG SOGHIOE: | ciceceninnniicneenan isnt tia aa i aaa ae ia a Sharkey 
























Makes it mandatory for school boards to submit to the county superintendent the 
amount of money required to purchase lots or buildings for school purposes, to 
make repairs or alterations in excess of the amount of money on hand 15 days 
before the date when the county supervisors must fix the tax levy, If the esti- 
mates so made are approved by the county superintendent, the supervisors may 
levy the excess amounts so required. The maximum rate of taxation shall not 
exceed 15 cents on the dollar............. cilia ad ia ee ica a F. M. Carr 
























206 In division fifth raises the units of average daily attendance in such secondary 
schools as are open 47 weeks in the year by dividing the total number of days 

of pupils attendance by three-fourths of the number of days the school was 

actually taught. As the law now stands the quotient is obtained by dividing by 

the full number of days the school is open. (This bill will have the effect of 

lengthening the school term)................... <sciteisinictlaiaainaniiadidiie iccscaleuanaisldienietiaileeniaiadektslddaihagiobi W. J. Carr 














251 As the law now stands, county, union or joint union high school boards may 
provide transportation for needy pupils. This will make it possible for city 
boards of education to do likewise. The word “city” is added.... caiailaethaicaaioiaiatsciia, a 


















252 Raises the admission age of children to the kindergarten from four years to 
Tour ANA A NAIL YEAMS. . ................ 00. ccceccccecescccecncensccenenccnwecnenssesscsncesscssoscsccseccssnsesecssecesscccscscesssons Sample 






2 : . 
25 Empowering school boards and city boards of education to arrange for temporary 
Quarters I CASO OL CVOTCTO WING. .ncccccscccscceceseccsscsrssrnssscrseccesessntbecssescinenbtoswsactscscoumncnioopeacesonesiion Sample 









265 Directing the use at the end of the school year of any balance of special fund 4 
raised by taxation. In elementary schools, it may be used for teachers’ salaries..... ( 





Sharkey 











266 3oards of Trustees of any school district or of several districts may employ | 
a principal, special supervisors or teachers of music, manual training, domestic 
science and physical training. The maximum tax to be levied for this purpose 
must not exceed 10 cents on the $100.00.........00....... sack ..... Sharkey 













2°68 Modifies Section 1532, division fourth, as to apportionment of State school fund, 
apportioning $350.00 on the teacher basis instead of $250.00 as at present provided... 





Sharkey 











311 * Makes more rigid conditions upon parents and guardians to prevent withholding i 
from school, children 8 to 16 years old, (not 15 years as in the present law). 
Teachers in private schools must be capable and in case of private tutors a 
valid teacher’s certificate or a county superintendent’s written approval is nec- 
essary. In schools of daily average of over 1,000 the attendance officer “shall 
have been duly certificated by a county board of education.” 








ie 









312 * New legislation, requiring “certain high school districts to provide part-time iq 
educational opportunities in civic and vocational subjects for persons under 18 i 
years of age who are not in attendance upon full-time day schools, and part-time q 
educational opportunities in citizenship for persons under 21 years of age who can ‘ 

not adequately speak, read or write the English language.” 













313 * Makes it the duty of the state board of education to establish certain courses 
of instruction, including physical education (not physical culture as in the 
present law); also to appoint an acting secretary to serve as executive officer 

in the absence of the superintendent of public instruction; also to appoint a 

state supervisor of drawing and art education on a salary of $3600.00 per year...... Jones 
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Number Senator 


320* County Boards may grant certificates without examination to persons holding 
college degrees from institutions represented in the Association of American 
Universities. The candidates must have completed eight months successful teach- 
ing. This is new legislation, as is the provision that the attendance officer must 
hold a certificate of fitness. Further provision that health supervision of any 
nature, including dental and medical work, requires certification by the state 
board of education. High school librarians must hold special certificates in 
library craft technique. 


Changes the law so that $900.00 ($550.00 heretofore) shall be apportioned to 
every school district on teacher basis. Determines method of fixing the units 


of average attendance a ; Sharkey 


Fixes the basis to calculate the county school fund as $600.00 (not $550.00 as 
in the existing provision of law) for each teacher. If the sum thus raised is 
less than to make a sum equal to $25.00 for each pupil in average daily attend- 


ance, then this sum shall be the minimum amount to be raised Sharkey 


Method of estimating number of teachers to which the schools of the counties 


are entitled, allowing one teacher to every 35 units or fraction thereof Sharkey 


New provision that every high school “must provide for one year of dietetics, 
home nursing and care of the sick.” 


Provides that teachers in California polytechnic school, shall enjoy privileges 


Duncan 


the teachers’ retirement salary act ; Rigdon 


Repeals “an act to provide for health and development supervision’; adding a 


new section relating to the duties of boards of school trustees and city boards 
of education. ‘ ; ; Evans 


In counting experience for retirement purposes, leaves of absence totaling a year 
or a half year are of no weight; night school experience counts the same as 
does experience in day school; time under contract to teach in a period of 
epidemic and service in the military or naval forces when our country is at 
war with a foreign foe, count as a basis for claiming the retirement salary... . Jones 


Creates a revolving fund of $15,000. for the use of the state board of education Jones 


An act to add 13 new sections to the political code and to repeal section 1674 


relating to union high school districts....... iecackinbdamsacaaddeiventacesoabinedes ais Rigdon 


Appointment of an assistant to commissioner of industrial and vocational educa- 
tion. to be known as the supervisor of trade and industrial education; salary 
$3600 


. 
Jones 


Forbidding regularly employed teachers from engaging in private school work..... Burnett 


Provides for the recognition and financial assistance of voluntary associations 


school trustees. 


Relating to election of school trustees and amending section 1595.. 


Amending an act relative to deposit of certain newspaper files in public libraries..... Inman 


Appropriating $20,000. for use of State Board of Education for the organization 
and administration of courses in physical education 


An act to amend the Juvenile Court law. This is introduced in blank form, to 
be amended liater........ F. M. 


An act to amend the Juvenils eee ‘ ; canes ara +a 


ASSEMBLY BILLS 


Number 
66 Provides that expenses of the county superintendent of schools for stationery, 


postage, etc., shall be allowed by the supervisors and paid out of the general 
fund. 


Requires closer checking of demands between county superintendent and county 
auditor; county superintendent is authorized to issue temporary certificates of 
not more than two years’ duration; provides government aid to public schools 
where Indians are in attendance. 

. 
Limits the tax rates for kindergarten Eden 


Kasch 


aeiecaheiaishatean ii rsSeiealcaati cies i “ .. Rigdon 


Benson 


Carr 


Carr 


Assemblyman 
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Number 


120 


121 


79 


Assemblyman 


Empowers school boards to dismiss the clerk of the district for remissness in 
his duties. 


Enlarges powers of school boards in the matter of purchasing supplies, including 
musical instruments; provides that city school boards must purchase such books 
and apparatus as have been adopted by the county board of education; may lease 
suitable buildings for school purposes; are to receive and give conveyances of 
property bought or sold in the name of the district 


Provides that city boards of education may employ teachers only on nomination 
of the city superintendent; children outside the district may be admitted to 
school only with the written consent of the county superintendent 


Appropriating $50,000 for university extension of the University of California. 


Grants retirement salary privileges to teachers in the Whittier State School, 


California School for Girls; Preston School of Industry and California School for 
the Deaf and Blind. 


Enforces the educational rights of children 


Appropriating $3,000 to provide readers for blind persons, residents of the state, 
and who will matriculate and work for a degree in the University of California; 
not more than $300, to be expended for any one student 


$1500 appropriated to buy books for the blind at the California School for the 
Deaf and Blind 


Controller shall transfer from the general fund to the state school fund, as 


fixed by law, the sum of $17.50 per annum for each pupil in daily average 
attendance, (Not $15.00 as now authorized) 


County superintendent must estimate to supervisors the minimum amount of 
money needed the next ensuing year, that is $600. per teacher, provided the 
amount so raised is equal to $20. for each pupil in daily average attendance. 
($550. is present amount for teacher, and $13. per pupil) 


Superintendent of Public Instruction division twelfth, must report total average 
daily attendance of special day and evening elementary and high school classes 
and part-time vocational courses. In division fourteenth, he must visit the 
State Normal Schools and exercise general supervision 


Division third raises apportionment to every school district, per teacher from 
$550. to $950; For newly organized districts, division fourth, the apportionment 
is raised fom $600. to $700, for maintaining school the next succeeding year. 
Also, the daily average attendance is changed to include the attendance in special 
day and evening classes. Also, in division sixth, the State Board of Education 
shall adopt uniform methods of keeping the attendance in the elementary schools, 
including part-time vocational classes. Also, in seventh division, when schools 
are closed on account of contagious disease or disaster, the units of daily 
average shall be determined by dividing the total number of days of attendance, 
by the full number of full-day sessions, including special and vocational attend- 
ance. Also, division eighth, provides for any deficiency in any school district 


Providing for day schools at the state’s prisons, competent superintendents, school 
rooms and furniture and appropriating $25,000 to this end. 


For repairs, improvements and equipment at the California School for the Deaf 
and Blind, $9,300 appropriated...................... ’ 


New provision for annexation of elementary school districts to high school 
Gistricta, Oc POtiticas Gach me To CIM WOT WI icecicicccicncenmcsncnqncccsnsccnaissininenicscctaimannnnns 


Requires superintendent of public instruction to inspect and inquire into man- 
agement of the state Normal Schools; settle the doubts and disputes of county 
superintendents and appeals from their decisions, without cost to them. He may 
submit such matters as he may think best to the attorney general. His decisions 
shall guide school officers and teachers in the discharge of their duties. No person 
is deprived from taking his case to any court of competent jurisdiction............... ; 


Provides for the cooperative purchase of apparatus and supplies by school 
trustees and high school boards through the county school superintendent or 
county purchasing agent, fixing the methods of purchase by seeking competi- 
tion of at least three dealers if an article costs less than $100; or the entire 
county bill is less than $500; if more than these amounts, bids must be sought..... 


Lindley 


Bennett 


Miller 


Miller 


Saylor 


Saylor 


Merriam 
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Assemblyman 
284 Fixes the apportionment per teacher in school districts at $550. Is similar in 
other respects to A, B. 245 (See digest already noted) 



















286 In the matter of holidays, eliminates Saturday from the list when schools 
NE. SIG cede neieneercad aces tcccronae tipnieanatntsactineneapaet icpcnaeGaetchagsaeatarenaeageiie ataes irae te a teas csocxes RE 


County 






















Superintendents are permitted 





to dispense with the county institutes 
in case of epidemic of unusual duration and prevalence. New Legislation............. Oakley 























New provision making it possible for boards of trustees of union high school 


districts to sell or lease real property on which no school is maintained. The 
present law does not permit these boards to so dispose of such property.......... Hughes 














In case a school district votes bonds, they are payable out of the “interest and 


sinking fund” of such district. As the law now stands they may be paid out 
of the “Building fund.” 










caidacucbiicascndimmaesesipitatsheasiwnavadundcan ceeded aramesistimambaets dataabuplentnis Easton 








The new feature in this bill is that the county auditor shall cancel bonds 
paid. The present law requires him to cancel and “file’ them when paid.... 





as 


Faston 











Expenses of county 





superintendents 





attending their convention required by law, 
shall be paid from the “general fund’ not as formerly “out of the same fund 
as the salary of the county superintendent.” 








Sete OT ocscks nciedseneot ac edaeitetd naps tbasinnet Gee 











Specifies that ‘all printing or binding required” by the superintendent of public 
instruction or the state board of education must be executed by the state printer... Baker 










Requires county auditor to draw his warrant on the “general fund’, not on the 
unapportioned county school fund as at present in favor of the county school 
superintendent, for binding school documents, postage, etc chit .. Baker 
























This bill is not complete. Probably introduced in blank to be amended later, 
or through error printed only in part. Provides for annexation of elementary 
to high school districts....... 






Nichidenbiostuantichedhinugtihensshbadibaisadge adic lccsusmbinirddabitennisadiiemnndsdcadceniaaanae .. Hughes 









New legislation 


relative to organizing union and joint union high school districts 
and excluding 


elementary school distrcts.. Pettit 















New 





section. High school principals must supervise the educational, athletic 


and social activities of class organizations, and audit the accounts of student 
DOGGY AR GIAGR OTERRINATIONE, | cci cecil ead Pettit 












Establishes two funds: the teachers’ retirement salary and teachers’ permanent 


fund, to be made up of teachers’ contributions, income of investments, donations, 
legacies, etc., the state board of education to be the teachers’ salary fund board. 









Kasch 









New. Provides for prevocational education in agricultural and other home 
making occupations in seventh and eighth grades, and “first two years of any 
intermediate school course established by a high school board’; provides for 
employment of competent teachers and supervisors and joining of contiguous 
districts for employment of same; not less than one hour per week of school 
time devoted to such work; time for work to be given outside school for nec- 
essary home projects and giving of credit therefor; appointment of assistant for 
prevocational education for elementary school, salary $3,600 












aciatid acciatsat ans talsdaatiens emcees POlsley 








478 Provides that board of supervisors in making appointment of the members of 
the county boards of education shall see that the majority are experienced teachers 
“and at least two of whom” (this is new) must hold grammar school certificates... Kasch 












484 Raises the county superintendent’s allowance for postage and expressage of his 
office for each district in the county from $2.00 to $4.00 







ii aadatictial sist hiat Acacsiasiatie Ut tit B en Broughton 









485 Allows each member of the County board of education, while actually engaged 
in supervising schools, $6.00 a day and provides that their incidental and travel- 
ing expenses while engaged in said supervision are to be allowed out of the 
general fund of the county; also: this board must personally supervise certain 
elementary schools assigned to them by the county superintendent and make 
reports to them; also, makes provision for a serial appointment of the members 
of the county school board beginning in the year 1920 







ccd tte siiilsialli iaditiintbiaas montabiuaidbicusmatacia Dorris 






Authorizing the organization of a cadet company 
elementary school of the state 








in the eighth grade of any 
iit acne eile amelie salina ogacatadiaiiisas 0! hail Roberts 







Makes a slight change in the law whereby city board of education shall have 
the power to fix a schedule of salaries and assign the same, and provides that 
no teacher’s salary shall be redficed unless all are SO reduced............cec..ec-scsscesseeeeeseesees Mather 





Number 
496 


517 


547 


548 


549 


576 


F c 
aid 


o88 


589 


590 
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In listing the branches of study in elementary schools, names History of the 
United States and the European beginnings thereof. (The last three words being 
Ee. | chwbt tee cicbocnnatsiiddbiesanessetunsitesietetiniisaLtiettinaaciettidnbviesasmhanntetedecclinaiabdaacaeiie aie tala 


School boards to employ principals and teachers, provided that in city schools, 
these shall be employed upon the recommendation of the city superintendent, 
and can be dismissed only on the recommendation of the superintendent. 


New legislation; provides for part-time education in civic and vocational subjects 
for persons under 18 years of age who are not in full-time day school; Also, 
part-time in citizenship for those under 21 years of age who cannot read or write 
English; Also, to enforce attendance upon such part-time classes.................................. 


Is a companion bill to Senate Bill No. 311, relating to compulsory training.......... 


Makes new provision, that City Boards of Education shall prescribe and adopt 
the courses of study recommended by the City Superintendent. ......2................ ee tee eeeeeeeees 


Authorizing the directors of the California School for the Deaf and Blind to 
separate the departments of the deaf and the blind; to lease, sell or convey the 
lands and buildings and to use the proceeds to purchase a new site, erect build- 
ings thereon and furnish them, or rent temporary buildings, if necessary, for the 


New clause requiring Clerks of school districts to post in each school house on 
the first Monday in October, January, March and June of each school year, the 
account of all receipts and expenditures of the school moneys of each district..... 


New obligation placed on boards of education in cities and boards of trustees 
to notify the county superintendent when teachers are hired by them, naming 
the grade of certificate held. The teacher must file with the superintendent a 
physician’s certificate showing freedom from tuberculosis or other contagious 
Gea: eases wsssdaamneisihes llaieaiiaiiaiicalieddtoelnsat dius bhiieiaagecindiedatiailtaen dialectical laced 


Amends section 1610 as regards transportation of children to and from school. 


(Bill a blank), to be completed in the next part of the session. Amending 
CORSETS’ . TOCETOMIIE UDI Bi iisiccticaccesertdtnrecdieneceieee catenin hee 


Provides that contribution by each teacher to the retirement salary fund, shall 
be made in one payment of $12,00, instead of $1.00 per month as now. This 
annual deduction shall be made from the salary for the sixth month of actual 
teaching performed... 





As to retirement salaries—The secretary of the School Board must report at 
each quarterly meeting the amount necessary to pay these salaries, for the 
preceding quarter; the board must notify the State Controller, who shall make the 
tremafer GF freticim GU Bra Tit WCC iis cccciniicsscssistsnnscccescsserintinninnc, B 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction is authorized to appoint a Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, at a salary of $3,000. (This is an increase 
from $2400). Also, shall appoint a secretary at a salary of $1,800, a bookkeeper 
at $3200: and: ao: etatiskiolnm Ge Bie asiee nici recto 


Provides that if a teacher draws a retirement salary and afterwards re-engages 
in teaching service, in or out of the state, his retirement salary ceases 


One school board may arrange with another board for a transfer of pupils, for 
training in the special subjects of music, drawing, manual training, agriculture 
and citizenship, paying such tuition as agreed on by the two boards 


Changes sec. 1761 of the Political Code by substituting the word “control” for 
“examiners”, in relation to the apportionment of high school funds, simply has 
the effect of COTTeatitm BU GUTOR Ti: CI WW uiciccnsmcscncccsccectscsesceeminiccnetnmiptinniaiibaniaes 


New. Provides for maintaining high school classes in elementary schools if 
teachers properly qualified, and if transportation to a nearby high school is 
not possible, with provisos protecting the legitimate interests of both elementary 
Seri TeSaeRi TN, Ce irr cine icceecegti secs ceetqretieeiimicinli tee Htlintinieciisiavtettiagaiasniaidiansis 


School boards to have power to employ superintendents and deputy superin- 
tendents for term of four years, fix compensation, engage other necessary em- 
ployees and pay them according to the conditions laid by law. Must give ten 
days’ notice to teachers about to be dismissed; to dismiss requires a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the board; fix salary schedule, etc... cece eee cece eeeweees 


Provides that in elementary or high schools situated on the border of another 
state or nation, children from such state or nation may be admitted on pay- 
enn” co: ean RR ae. iscsi tnncaseecenssnainin saint tinea diiarieaaapeaiaiilaca ian iiaaimtil 





81 


Assemblyman 


Mather 


Mather 


Hughes 


Hughes 


Mather 


Greene 


Greene 


Baker 


Goetting 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Polsley 


Mather 


Lindley 
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| 
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Number Assemblyman 
641 Giving power to boards of education, after kindergartens have been first estab- 

lished by petition, to determine the number of kindergartens that may be main- 

tained in city and county, or city of first, first and one-half and second class........ Prendergast 


As to forming new school district, the present law requires the board of super- 
visors to post (here this bill inserts these words), “or cause to be posted” a 
notice at least 10 days before time set for hearing 


County, and City and county superintendents are allowed actual expenses in the 
performance of their official duties, including attendance on conventions of the 
county superintendents 


Amending section 1533, relating to the annual convention of Superintendents 


Repeals the section which permits some superintendents, and forbids others, 
to engage in teaching. 


Provides that two-thirds of the county school money and all the state school 
money shall be used exclusively to pay teachers’ salaries 


Makes it possible for school boards to transact business with each other in 
their respective districts in the performance of additional service by one school 
district for another and to pay or receive pay for such service. Also, (new) 
boards of education and trustees are empowered to rent private property for 
school purposes. 


Provides that no bulletin, circular or other publication whose purpose is to 
spread propaganda or to foster membership in any organization not under the 
school authorities, shall be distributed among or shown to public school pupils..... Bromley 


In the California School for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, only those teachers 
shall be employed who are properly certificated by the State Board of Education; 
courses of study shall be approved by the State Board Dorris 


New Legislation, providing for the registration of minors, by a regularly appointed 
registrar, in every school district except high school districts. Such registra- 
tion shall show complete information as to age, nativity, physical condition, 
gainful occupation if any, in which engaged, etc. Such information shall be filed 
with the county superintendent of schools. $50,000 is appropriated for the work.... Dorris 


This bill increases the time of notice of election under this act from 10 to 30 
days. If the board fails to give such notice, any three electors are empowered 
to post notices. Knight 


An emergency measure: When school records are destroyed by fire or other 
public calamity, the affidavits of principals and teachers, shall be accepted; also, 
a liberal construction and estimate of the units of attendance is allowed 


Relates to contracts between elementary school districts for the education of 
children, and provides that these contracts may be revoked by the majority vote 
OR REE TR, OE asc recent tegen raeinn icshesss senate 


Adds a new clause requiring county auditor to cancel the bonds when the bonds 
and interest are duly paid. He would be obliged to file them as required by the 
present law. Baker 


Changes Sec. 1609 of Pol. C.—I1st, by the a“ ion of “supervisors or directors” 
to the possible list of employees by city boarus, of education. 2nd, by providing 
that “in districts governed by city boards of education, teachers employed during 
the first and second years of service, shall be classified as probationary and may 
be dismissed by such city board of education upon a written recommendation 
of the city superintendent”. Also, providing that teachers who have served 
their probationary period shall be considered as permanently employed and can 
be dismissed only upon their own application, or for immoral or unprofessional 
conduct, incompetency or evident unfitness for teaching, or persistent defiance 
of and refusal to obey reasonable rules and regulations; then only after a 
public hearing, upon due notice, before the city board of education, and upon the 
affirmative vote of 2-3 of the members thereof. Also, providing for payment of 
teachers in 11, as well as 10 or 12 equal payments, as now provided Mather 


Amends Sec. 1846 of the Pol. C. by making bonds issued by high school districts 
payable out of the interest and sinking fund, instead of out of the building fund, 
as at present provided Roberts 


Provides for the organization of state training high schools to be supported 
jointly by the high school gistrict where same is located and the University of 
California. 
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Number Assemblyman 
728 When any high school district has established the location of its. high school 
within an incorporated city or town having a population of 10,000 or less, 


such location may be changed by vote of a majority of the board of trustees of 
such district. 


























New legislation establishing 24-hour schools and providing for the maintenance, 
supervision, ete. of children admitted to such schools; providing for the creation 
of the Abraham Lincoln School for boys, occupying the premises now occupied by 


the Whittier State School 











pnshcdhatecmaninaibsodhcaienia bik adigsisiitialiiinsidtahgineinicaicbiaiatesattisasih Melange Luichaepiamaiethdpidndnstaamiaililiale Ambrose 











729 79 


73 Amends Sections 1593 and 1731, relating to the election of elementary and high 
school trustees respectively. In either case, the appointee to a vacancy on the 
board is to hold office “until the next annual election’, not until his successor 
is elected, or for the. wie pine COrmn) BB ROW esis nncesecicccckccctnch bie ictictrenessinrese Ridicincennestichailaes . Polsley 








ae 


~1 
cm 
Ww 


Changes the manner of giving notice of election of school trustees by requiring 
the posting of notices 30 days before the election instead of 10 days as now; 
requires publication of such notice; provides that if the trustees neglect or 
refuse to call the election, any three electors of the district may at any time 
15 days prior to the date of the same, post notices and advertise 






asdhdictieh tispilicailineintataiacaiidas ie McKeen 

















Amends section 1595, as regards notice of election. In districts having average 


attendance of 75, notice must be given in public press,............... vasiannkusisnbiateiiikectens - ae 
















Changes provisions of Sec. 3 of high school text book act, by requiring the fee 4 
accompanying publishers application for listing of book to be deposited in the ! 
state treasury to the credit of the state board of education instead of to 

be used to defray the cost of reviewing and examining said book, as at present 

provided. Also changes Sec. 8, by eliminating the provision requiring the 

adoption of textbooks at a regular meeting of the high school board, to be 

held between the first Monday in February and the first Monday in August 

of each year. soa ssi dilated Schall ica allaascasiilathgieis saaupiainipcatnciaael Pettit 




















Provides for the inspection of schools for the deaf by the principal of the state 
school for the deaf, who shall suggest courses of study and methods of instruc- 1 


tion, etc. Carries an appropriation of $500 






Vodunqeinwendhdtnenecihiisdietmiaiacnsstnsabnilainéliiubbiiinndanieaddhbsatdduitasinussidia Prendergast fl 














Makes radical 





revision in the manner of apportioning state and county school 






funds, by providing that where a school in a district maintaining more than one 
school, is closed for a part term by order of a city or county board of health. 4 
or of the state board of health, on account of contagious disease or where such 1 
school has been closed on account of fire, flood or other public disaster, the ; 
average daily attendance of said school shall be estimated separately and added ; 











to the average daily attendance of the other schools of the district, revises the 
method of arriving at the average daily attendance of such school. The pro- ] 
vision in the present law making apportionment where pupils have been absent 
on account of illness or in obedience to quarantine regulation, has been elim- 










€ 
inated. The sum of $700, instead of $600. as at present, is to be apportioned j 
to any newly organized school district, where school was not maintained during : 
the school year in which it was organized, for the purpose of maintaining school t 
therein during the next school year. Also, provides new and uniform regulations f 
governing the keeping of attendance in all secondary schools...222...2.2.....2..0.c.ee eee eecene enn eee es Prendergast 3 


854 * Provides for a maximum of 40 pupils, except in cases of emergency, in any class- 
room in elementary schools, to be taught by one teachet..............02....---.22--22---2-+ sapcon, SO 














ci 





Establishes the right of a teacher who has been dismissed by the school board 

to appeal to the county school superintendent within 10 days after dismissal. { 
Within 10 days after the appeal is filed the superintendent shall notify the 

board and the teacher to name some disinterested person, one each, and they, 

with the superintendent shall be a court of three to settle the case. If the 

case is decided in favor of the teacher she is entitled to pay for lost time Baker 










862 In subdivision first, in addition to a teacher’s credentials fixed by the present 
law, to enable him to teach in the high schools there is this new requirement, 
that he must have an equivalent of a California state normal school certificate 
or diploma or elementary school certificate, accompanied by a statement by the 
county board and the county superintendent showing that he has had five years 

successful teaching in this state 





insane eR sina at Rath i 






















863 Amends Section 1771, and repealing sections 1772, 1773, 1774, relating to exam: 
intigess: FOr Ghee CO icictiisdiss ct cic chieslcdigee nin ecticietieinin 













Empowers high school boards to operate one or more dormitories for the use 
of high school pupils; if necessary, charge pupils a fee to cover expense of 


maintenance; such money shall be paid into the county treasury to the credit 























84 










































Number 
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of the high schqgol district; the cost of supervising the dormitory shall be a 
part of the high school expense 





Adds a new provision, namely, where there are four or more teachers the 
board may employ a principal for one year, following which the same person 
may be employed for four years; this change is in subdivision seventh (a) 






















































































































877 



















































884 












891 

















904 











879 








Change in bill, division second: applicants to teach in the high school must 
have taught successfully for a period of 17 months, not 20 months as stated 
in the present law. Also, this is added (subdivision third (a) the state board 
shall prescribe regulations whereby school boards may grant special credentials 
to serve as attendance officer; discretion given the State board of education 
in certification of applicants for kindergarten or other credentials. (division 
fourth (a). Also, in division sixth, applicants for credentials under this sub- 
division must pay $10, in addition to the $2.00 required by this subdivision. 
Also, (new) the state board is authorized to create a commission on credentials, 
to consist of the state superintendent of schools, and the commissioners of 
elementary and of secondary schools and of industrial and vocational education 











A new section authorizing school boards to transfer to the current expense 
fund of the district all surplus money left in funds arising from voting special 
taxes for buildings or selling bonds to erect buildings for school purposes after 
the purposes for which such funds were created have been accomplished 








Gives to the county superintendent of schools the authority formerly vested in 
the board of supervisors to suspend any school district if there has been an 
average daily attendance of five pupils or less during the whole school year; 
also, to re-establish a suspended school district, or to merge a suspended district 
with one: or mene BAsOIINE GIT nse cin hdr cae 








Requires the state controller annually, to estimate the amount necessary for 
the support of junior colleges ($50.00 per pupil in average daily attendance). 
This amount shall be transferred each year to a separate fund called the 
“state junior college fund’, and shall be apportioned among the high school 
Gistricts of the state maintéining Junior OCCOTIIBON. nn icici 

















Creates a state department of education. Bill introduced in blank to be 
amended later. 














Creates the office of supervisor of school attendance, prescribes his powers, 
duties and salary, and makes an appropriation of $10,000........00000000 eee eee eee : 








New legislation and providing for gathering of data concerning teachers to be 
used in adjusting the payment of retirement salaries............ elect teeeeecceeeeeeeeeeeceneceecees 





911 

























































912 









































































Changes the requirements for teaching in the third year of intermediate school; 
adds to list of subjects which may be taught under special certificates and pre- 
scribes the form of permanent certificate and for the issuance thereof and 
for the acquisition under certain circumstances by holders of any certificate for 
a limited period of the renewal thereof for a period of six years; eliminates 
existing provisions relating to the granting of preliminary school certificates 
authorizing the holders to do cadet teaching without salary; provides for the 
conferring of diplomas of graduation by examination by county boards of 
education in addition to the methods now existing; County Boards of Edu- 
cation must prescribe courses of study for elementary schools 





Provides for the establishment, upon petition from parents or guardians of at 
least 20 children between the ages of six and twenty, of emergency elementary 


schools, in communities demanding the same, and provides for the support of 
these schools. 











Amends teachers’ retirement salary act by including in the terms of the act 
all teachers employed in the California Polytechnic SCHOO). .000..........coccc ccc cle ceccceccecceeeeceeee 
Empowers the state board of education to prescribe forms of application for 
teaching positions in state elementary and secondary schools, and to print and 
distribute same free of cost 








Amends the teachers’ retirement salary act, by providing that public school 
teachers who have served as such for at least 30 years, 20 of which shall 
have been in the public schools of this state, including the last 15 years of 
service immediately preceding retirement, and who have reached the age of 
60 years, shall be entitled to retire with an annual retirement salary of $600 





Greene 





Assemblyman 


Dorris 







Dorris 





Dorris 


Dorris 


Browne 


Saylor 


Hurley 


Hughes 





Lindley 





Lindley 
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‘ing 
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Number Assemblymen 
payable in quarterly installments, and establishes the same requirements as to 
number of years of service for involuntary retirements...000. 20000. cceceeeeee ee eeee eee Morris 
958 Amending section 1743 relating to high school principals uo... occce lle ccccccccecccececeeeeeeee Merriam 


959 Sets aside the afternoon of the fourth Friday in October of each year for 
appropriate exercises in commemoration of the life history and achievements of 
Frances E. Willard and designates this day as “Frances E. Willard Day.’’............ .. Merriam 


983 In relation to courses of study. Introduced in blank form to be amended later..... Roberts 


SENATE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
Assemblymen 
12 Amending section 2, article 4, so as to provide for an annual poll tax “on every 
male inhabitant in the State’. The amount of the tax is not fixed in the bill. 
(It will be remembered that the poll tax before the same was abolished in this 
state, was used very largely in the payment of teachers’ salaries.) ..................... jeictacaibed Lyon 


i4* Amending section 2, article 9, providing for the appointment by the state board 
of education of the state superintendent of public instruction, the latter to hold 
office at the pleasure of that body; provided any person elected to said office 
before the adoption of the measure, shall continue to hold office until the expira- 
tion of term for which elected. Repeals section 10, article 22 imicenotnn at 


°0 Amends section 7, article 9, eliminating the provision that the legislature shall 
provide for a board of education in each county and providing for the examina- 
tion and certification of teachers through legislative act rather than through 


county board and county superintendent, as now..... . oibanieihiilibeaamaeainenieiaaiensnan | ae 
°1* Amending section 3, article 9, providing that “each city of the State, oper- 
ating under a Charter .... shall constitute a separate school district and all 


territory of each county not included within the boundaries of such city or 
county, shall constitute a separate school district”. Each of such school dis- 
tricts shall be governed by a Board of Education, elected by the people; such 


Board to appoint a superintendent of schools. (This plan for the elective 
county board and the appointive superintendent has the support of the Council 
of Education, a&@ & county. witit .. DRORMUIEO: } iiss ccs ipnieskeelee. soeceonvucsl Ge 


ASSEMBLY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
Assemblymen 
°7* Amending section 2, article 9, providing that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be elected by the board of education to serve at the pleasure 
of the board. He shall receive a salary equal to that of Secretary of State. 
(This bill providing for the appointment of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has the sanction of the Council of Education. )...................00..........cccccceccccncsssecesscese Brooks 


’ 
* 


COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION 


SENATE ASSEMBLY 

Herbert C. Jones, Chairman....................-- San Jose Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Chairman............ Oroville 
William E. Brown... Los Angeles Thomas J. Ambrose.......2.........-0-0-++. Los Angeles 
Fe Tes, GE etedictie saipllininabetsiomianile Oakland Mrs. Grade S. Dorris... .-.-..-------- Bakersfield 
S. C. Evans... cesevnsoneeeenneneenensnneeesRAVETSIME — Franklin D. Mathet..cccccsssssccoceeseeceeeeeeeee Pasadena 
9 e x Diikesns eerie taciesinin indiana S >< S< < r . re 

Egbert J. ( = outh Pasadena A Fa CN. Kingsburg 
on: By. Paar a. bleh ate eae Fresno it ; aids 
Thomes’ Inara... iar Grass Valley Frank F. Merriam... Long Beach 
M. B. Johnson .............. Ee ee TORI is ae ea Linden 
ROG TE. BRINN snsesnnitsniinniicnentiiditeainaiie eee «= ey Pisciotta Parlier 
ee ee Sen FeaeGeee CC & Witeed ss eee ts sere | Santa Cruz 
Joseph A. Rominger.....------------—--- Long Beach Albert A. Rosenshine........................ San Francisco 
a San Diego M n L. Savl Berkel 
Wiltem S;. Seecascesnt ce San Francisco ~~ * “*"74 &. ~ay 2 inal el al pp — 
Wi Sir Ohne es Martinez Arthur A. Wendering.................... Berkeley 


FICEDOEE WU Coscia ete nas Santa Rosa John Robert White, Jr... Glendale 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


G 





THE FIRST YEAR OF THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS IN FRANCE 

Here, in a pamphlet of but little more than 
a hundred pages, is given, under the direction 
of Major James H. Perkins, Commissioner for 
France, a graphic narrative and description of 
the work undertaken and accomplished by the 
American Red Cross since June, 1917. It is 
an inspiring story. Five Bureaus were organ- 
ized (1) Refugees and Relief, (2) War Zone, (3) 
Tuberculosis, (4) Re-education of Mutites and (5) 
Child Welfare; and the work of each is told in a 
simple but detailed recital. There have been es- 
tablished with more than 3000 beds, 
and a half dozen convalescent hospitals; as many 
baths and_ infirmaries; 
stations; nursing service, 
ambulance corps; canteens 
orphans’ homes and country 
hundreds of children; artificial 
woodworking plants with tools, 
seeds for the small 
accommodations 
month, were served. 
inadequate statement of the 
any have been ready to 
helpful and_ self-sacrificing service 
Red Cross as shown by its 
this resume should afford a 


16 hospitals, 


medical 
medical 
dressing 
and rest 
service for 


dispensaries; 
and 


stations; 


surgical 
stations; 


limbs service; 
for rebuilding homes; 
farmer; library and 
of 1,000,000 


reading 
soldiers a 
This is but an 
contributions. If 
doubt the 
of the American 
work in France, 


sufficient answer. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS IN THE SCHOOLS 

From the Junior Red Cross, Mrs. H. A. 
Kluegel, Director, Pacific Division, is 
sued and sent out to schools a series of lessons 
having to do in general with the and 
war. conditions. These are lessons 
with suggestive 
with practical problems; 


being is- 


present 
real 
topics and readings, 
studies of metals much 
in demand and their uses,—tin, platinum, brass, 


copper, zinc and steel; 


recent 


in outline 


arts and crafts in copper, 
paper, its waste and 
printing of newspapers and 
oster-making; 
manual arts, ‘hristmas gifts, 
constructior food conservation; 
gardening activity and an 


leather, brass and wood; 


conservation and the 


books: drawing 





cookery, primary 
card-board 
gardens and 
i interesting chapter 
on the work of the Red Cross in Palestine. This 


toys, 


last is based upon the report of Commissioner 
John H. Finley, extended extracts from which 
are given. 

Throughout the several lessons of the eight 


series now out, the language is so simple, the 


exercises so concrete and familiar, and the topics 
so wisely selected and arranged, that any teacher, 


however inexperienced or resourceful will find 
them suggestive. Most of the exercises will be 
found as useful in peace as in war. Address 
Bureau of Junior Red Cross, Flood suilding, 


San Francisco. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN MANUAL 
The Fall Manual of the United States Garden 


Army, has just been issued by the Bureau of 
Education through John H. Francis, Director. 
It contains interesting instructions upon plan- 


ning the garden, preparation of the soil, the cul- 
tivation of crops, the values of humus and man- 











| 


coldframes, 








ures; rotation of crops, 


hotbeds, 
concerning frosts and insect pests; harvest times 
for different vegetables, the storing and market- 


ing vegetables; and suggestions for teachers, 
as to organization and management. The motto 
of the Army is: “A’ Garden for Every Child. 


Every Child in a Garden,” 

Of boys and girls 9 to 16 years of age, there 
are in the United States 7,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that 5,000,000 at least of these will be 
enrolled for the coming year. This army of 
growers should more than double the $50,000,000 
output of food of last year’s children’s gardens, 


and go far toward feeding the hungry millions 


of Europe. Every school should have copies 
of this Fall Manual. 
Speller. J. W. Linscott. 

For the Santa Cruz city schools, under di- 
rection of Supt. J. W. Linscott, has been pre- 
pared and published a “Speller’’. It comprises 
about 2000 words, in general, carefully graded 


for the entire eight years. 3ut two rules are 


offered and those to be used in the grammar 
grades. Those who believe with Mr. Linscott 


that “the ordinary speller contains many words 
rarely if ever found in the pupils’ vocabulary, 
and that it is the simple common words which 
are frequently misspelled,” and all who are 
charged with teaching spelling will be profited 
by a careful examination of Mr. Linscott’s 
“Speller.” 


Secretary Lane’s annual report of the 
Department is so full about 
education, and the 


State 
education and re- 


dangers of illiteracy, and 


the functions of the schools, that every teacher 
would be profited by reading it; and it may 


He had, 


asking. 


through your Congressman, for the 


Civic Biology. By Hodge and 
It must be kept in mind that I am not a 
ialist in science; my chief special interest in 
education having been on the side, civics; but 
this book so admirably combines biology and 
civic education that, if I were the principal 
of a large high school I should be 
tempted to ask my _ science 


Dawson. 


spec- 


sorely 
department to 


show cause why such a course as outlined in 
this book should not be made the science work 
of the first year (ninth grade). For example: 


in chapter ten the 
type problems and 

line provides for the 
of the fly and, in 


authors take up “insect 
important flies’’. An out- 
study of the life history 
addition, shows methods of 
fly extermination, the importance of extermina- 
tion 


and gives such suggestions as would 
enable a class under a live teacher to conduct 


a clean-up campaign on 


great 


flies that 
importance to the 


would be 


of very community. 


There is a similar treatment of mosquitoes in 


chapter eleven; ants, chapter thirteen, rats, in 
chapter seventeen, fungi and bacterial diseases 
in chapter twenty. 

I should like to see someone experiment 


with this sort of a course; first, in the seventh 

















and eighth grades teach those facts of general 
science which are of greatest worth from the 
point of view of mere facts, but in such a way 
as to leave in the mind of grammar school 
graduates an understanding of and confidence 
in the methods of modern science. Second, for 
the ninth grade, whether it were part of a 
junior high school, or the first year of the 
traditional type high school, a course of the 
character outlined in this civic biology of 
Hodge & Dawson. I would be inclined to say 
that this ninth grade course ought to be re- 
quired of all high school students and ought 
to take the place of all ninth grade work in 
both science and civics. Third, in the senior 
year of the high school I would give another 
course on civics, but this course would be 
based primarily upon the social sciences which 
are very much less definite than the natural 
sciences and involve problems of greater diffi- 
culty for young people. In this latter course 
could be treated problems of labor, capital, 
poverty, charity, crime and the like. Books 
furnishing the basis for such a course are 
already beginning to appear—such are Towne’s 
“Social Problems” and Burch & Patterson’s 
“American Social Problems.” 

If this scheme were followed civic education 
in the high school would find its content ma- 
terial for the ninth grade chiefly in the nat- 
ural sciences and its content material for the 
senior year chiefly in the social sciences. The 
difference of three years in the age of the 
pupils would be about right, it seems to me. 

W. John Cooper, 
Supt. Piedmont School. 


Introduction to the Study of Science. By Wayne 
P. Smith and Edward Gale Jewett. The 
Macmillan Company. Pages 620. Price $1.60. 

In a very interesting and helpful manner the 
authors of this book have presented many of 
the fundamental relationships between science 
and every-day life. The applications of science 
to weather, heat, refrigeration, artificial light- 
ing, water supply, transportation, building ma- 
terials, plants and the health of man, are so 
treated as to fall within the experience of stu- 
dents of the secondary schools, 

One of the very valuable features of the 
book is the large number of practical exercises, 
most of which can easily be performed by the 
students. It is unfortunate that the “exercise” 
in some cases involves no experiment or ob- 
servation, but is simply a set of -questions. 
Many lists of suggestive questions are given. 
These are excellent, because they stimulate in- 
dependent thinking and test the ability of the 
student to apply what he has learned through 
his study of the text. 

The least valuable part of the work is the 
“summary”, which follows the presentation of 
each large topic. A text-book summary tempts 
many students to spend their time in memor- 
zing it rather than in securing the broad 
grasp of the subject without which the sum- 
mary will be of little help. It should be a 
part of the duty of the student to summarize. 
His work will be faulty but will be of greater 
educational value to him than will that of 
the authors. 
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All in all the book is a most excellent one, 
and is deserving of extensive use in high 
schools. The ability to make use of science 
in daily life should in some measure be pos- 
sessed by each individual and the study of this 
book will give that ability. 

James F. Chamberlain, 
Los Angeles State Normal School. 


Democracy and World Relations. By David Starr 

Jordan. World Book Co. Pages 150. $1.20. 
Any book by Dr. Jordan commands attention 
whatever. its subject matter. If it be a text- 
book, one may be sure there will be no vague- 
ness of statement. If it be popular sciences, 
it is certain to be no less accurate than pop- 
ular. If it be a book for young people, its 
facts and interpretations will be graded to their 
capacities and interests with unerring judg- 
ment. Some people have thought Dr. Jordan 
mistaken in his earlier comments on the war 
and America’s relation to it. But a careful 
reading of the present volume discovers no- 
thing that may not be heartily endorsed by 
any thoughtful, liberty-loving member of a 
growing democracy. As the author says in 
his preface, he has “avoided discussion of the 
war itself, except in so far as a study of 
German affairs seems vital to the comparison 
between government BY the people as respon- 
sible individuals and government OF the peo- 
ple as components of a herd”. “Democracy is 
not a finished product but a growing concern. 
It does not guarantee good government, but is 
the gateway to good government; the only one 
that can lead to it’. It would appear to be 
a usable and helpful text for most high 
school students, especially the maturer ones, 
and an excellent supplement to the teaching 
of United States, or modern history at any 
stage. The literary style is admirable. 


Choosing a Career. By E. W. Weaver. Brook- 
lyn Vocational Guidance Association. Pages 
29. Price 10c. 
Mr. Weaver is already well-known for his 
writing and speaking on Vocational Education 
and Guidance, and occupational training. This 
is but a small monograph; but it comes with 
authority, and is packed with valuable informa- 
tion, wise direction and a sanity of conclusion 
that ‘will be fruitful of good to all who are 
interested in such studies. It has a careful 
bibliography. 


Industry and Trade. By Avard Longley Bishop 
and Albert Galloway Keller. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Pages 399. $1.32. 

This is offered as an historical and descriptive 

account of their development in the United 

States. Along with the accession of interest in 

vocational education, it would seem to be a 

timely discussion. Land and people, agricultural 

industries, animal industries, mineral industries, 
manufacturing industries, transportation, make 

up the bulk of the study. The last chapter is a 

most interesting discussion of the means and 

processes of the promotion of American indus- 
tries,—industrial and commercial competition, 
marketing, the financing of industry, and labor 
adjustments. Next to nothing is said of women 
in wage-earning occupations; though in a few 
of the many and very excellent illustrations 
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women are shown at work. The diagrams, 
graphs and tables are helpful. For use in con- 


tinuation and evening classes, technical schools, 
and vocational high schools, the writer has seen 
nothing else so good. The distribution of topics 
well-distributed through the book, and the 
literary well suited to the capacities of 


pupils, 


are 


style 


Builders of Democracy. 
Scott, Foresman and 

sub-title fairly describes 
told in and 


By 
Co. 


Edwin Greenlaw, 
Pages 326. 60c. 

the book, “The 
Story, of those who 
Freedom; the new crisis and how it 
met; and the greater Freedom that is 
to come”, It is really a text of propaganda 
for good citizenship. Poems, stories, extracts 
from histories, selected paragraphs from 
State papers, are illustrate the concep- 
tion of democratic citizenship; an ideal ‘‘founded 
upon well as believing, on conduct 
as well as emotion; on cooperation of all for the 


The 
service, Song 
gave us 


must be 
and 
used to 
doing as 


good of all as the ideal democracy”. Throughout, 


the matter is wholesome and refining. Every 
page of it may be made interesting to am- 
bitious youth, and every page breathes patri- 
otism. 

How to Teach the Special Subjects. By Calvin 


N. Kendall and 
Mifflin Co. 
are recent 
Text-book 
two 


George S. Mirick. Houghton- 
Price $1.60. 
additions to the Riverside 
that now comprises twenty- 
The series is edited by Dr. E. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
treatment of schools is fresh, or- 
based clearly upon the social aim 
and the child’s growing sense of 
the group. 

Kendall-Mirick text is a companion 
“How to Teach the Fundamental Sub- 
by the authors. It includes draw- 
ing, music, physical education, nature study and 
elementary agriculture, which are _ described, 


Pages 299. 
These 
series 
volumes. 

P. Cubberly of 
Prof. 
iginal and 
of education, 

membership in 

The 
ume to 


Sears’ 


vol- 


jects” same 


very properly, as no less essential in a democ- 
racy than those known as fundamental. They 
are called “‘special’’ because they make new de- 


mands upon teachers who are not yet generally 


prepared to handle them, and need help in 
fitting them into the program on an educational 
basis. 

Each book is generously supplied with col- 
lateral readings for each chapter, and an ex- 
tended bibliography at the end. 

Women in the War. By Marion R. Nims. Gov- 


Printing Office. 
bibliography of 
service 


ernment 
This is a 


tion to war 


Pages 47. 
woman’s 

and war literature, 
reviewer apologies to offer for 
ing a notice of it in these 
prepared under direction of 
ment of the Women’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. The entries are or- 
ganized about the nine departments into which 
the committee’s functions were active,—Child 
Welfare, Educational Propaganda, Education, 
Food Administration, Agriculture, Hospital Ex- 
perience, Liberty Loan, Registration, and Wo- 
men in Industry. The bibliography comprises 
more than 1000 entries. These include news- 
paper and magazine articles, bulletins and re- 
ports besides scores of books by ‘women, his- 


contribu- 
and the 
includ- 
columns. It was 
the News Depart- 


has no 
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torical, descriptive, critical. It is a monu- 
mental work astonishingly complete, and well 
arranged when one reflects that it has been 
a piece of rush work, prepared for public in- 
formation and shifting war interests as pic- 
tured in the services of devoted women. 

Copies may be had upon request to the Field 
Division, Council of National Defense, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics. 
and IIl. By George Morris 
Robert F. Anderson; 44c, 48c, 

If one must spend six to eight years in 

study of elementary arithmetic, it 

difficult to find a _ series better 
sensible in the elimination of 
or richer in vital problems 
three Indeed, for 
ten youths of both sexes, 
are quite adequate for 
tions. In book III the introduction of the 
equation, literal quantities and the elements of 
descriptive geometry, is in 


harmony with a 
modern tendency, and the subject matter well 
proportioned. 


Books I, II 
Philips and 
60c. 

the 
would be 
graded, 


useless 


more 
material, 
this set of 
out of every 
the first two books 
all ordinary calcula- 


than 


books. nine 


Moral Education in School and Home. 
Engleman, Benjamin H. Sanborn 
pany. Pages 310. 

This book is not put out as a systematic treatise 

on morals or ethics or religion. Yet in 

it suggests the fundamentals of all 
important respects it offers a unique treatment. 

There is a concensus of opinion among edu- 

eators and thoughtful laymen that moral educa- 

tion is of supreme importance. But it has been 
too generally conceived as a new “subject”, one 
more added to the present manifold of studies 

of the schools. The author treats it as a 

coveted objective, a true character building, to 

be achieved through the everyday activities of 
the school and home, The titles of the twenty 
chapters are significant of the point of view, 
and the process of method; such as moral train- 
ing through examples and personality, 
school discipline, through reading and 
and history, especially biography, 
rent events and music and art, 
study and science, through manual training and 
vocational direction, thrift, boy scouting, motion 
pictures, through the Bible. Not one of these 
means is treated in a perfunctory way. The dis- 
cussion is practical, as the title of the book 
implies, and the illustrations concrete and fit. 

It is a clear presentation of the best things 

that many people have thought, but which no 

one has said with anything like the complete- 
ness here offered. 


By J. O. 


and Com- 


a way 
of them. In 


through 
literature, 
through cur- 
through nature 


That Year at Lincoln High. 

The Macmillan Company. Pages 290. $1.35. 
This is a story, and a story with a moral; 
but nowhere is the moral explicit. It concerns 
the making over of two snobs in which process 
the famous Abraham Lincoln High School of 
New York City, cosmopolitan and democratic is 
the agent. The two heroes are J. Henly Smol- 
lett, Jr., snob, from family and _ social con- 
nections; the other Isadore Smolenski, son of 
a Jewish Tailor, poor, and a snob in self- 
defense. The former hoped to enter an aristo- 
cratic private school, but because of his 


By Joseph Gollomb. 





THE 








snobbishness, was diverted by his folks’ to 
the great public school of nine stories, 3,000 
students of manifold races, administered as a 
community, the school of Izzi Smolenski who 
was ambitious to be a doctor. The two boys 
clashed from the beginning; each resented the 
presence of the other,—his dress, his manners, 
his birth, his ideals. How, through engaging 
in the same sports, and a bit of business en- 
gineered by Smolenski, and the jealous treat- 
ment of both by certain coarser boys, and 
through the watchful, understanding influence of 
their class teacher and counselor, both boys are 
brought through the year with increased self- 
respect, respect for each other, and all the 
snobbishness knocked out of them. That “Year 
at Lincoln High” is worth reading by boys, 
certainly, but by fathers and teachers, as well. 


A School History of the Great War. By A. E. 
McKinley, C. A. Coulomb, and A. J. Gerson. 
American Book Company. Pages, 180. 

This is a brief, but very comprehensive state- 

ment, in connected but chaptered story, of the 

world’s greatest war. It is really an expansion 
of the authors’ Leaflet of Outlines published by 
the United States Bureau of Education, August, 

1918 It presents the European and, in par- 

ticular, the German backgrounds of the war, the 

salient features of its progress, and, in simple, 
concrete form, stresses important civic and 
patriotic meanings of the great conflict for 

America and American youth. It is a thoroughly 

usable text for the Intermediate High School. 

The actual war story for the five years covers 

about half the _ book. There are interesting 

chapters on “The United States in the War”, and 

“International Problems”, and a useful ten page 

chronology of events, for ready reference. 


Democracy vs. Autocracy. By Karl Frederick 
Geiser. D, C. Heath and Co. Pages, 86. 
This is a compact little book, giving an astonish- 
ng amount of information in so small a com- 
pass, The United States is taken as a typical 
presidential system; England, France and Italy, 
of parliamentary and responsible Systems; 
Germany as representing autocracy; Austria- 
Hungary; Belgium as an example of an ideal 
small state; and Brazil as typical of the pro- 
sressive South American republics. The volume 
came from the press a few days before the 
furopean armistice; but furnishes a back-ground 
study for understanding the peace discussions. 
It might well be used in either high school or 
lower division college classes for a number of 


lessons in modern history and the basic ideals of 
citizenship. 


American Anniversaries. By Philip Robert Dil- 
lon. The Philip R. Dillon Publishing Co. 
As an expertly compiled book in a comparatively 
new field, this is one to challenge attention. 
Here are “the leading events in American His- 
tory, treated comprehensively, and with a degree 
of scholarship that deserves to be called scien- 
tific’. It is a compendium of important events, 
and cyclopedia of memorable happenings and 
achievements, arranged chronologically by ‘days, 
from the year 1565, with Queen Elizabeth's 
“strict conformity proclamation”, to the Euro- 
pean armistice of 1918. It is in no sense a col- 
lection of annals; rather a series of dramatic 
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and realistic presentations of cross sections of 
the stream of our national life; many of the 
pages showing a fine literary style and the 
chaste diction of a literary as well as historical 
scholar. Not much that is really important in 
our history but finds mention here; and teachers, 
writers, public speakers and students will find 
it a “ready reference” of 750 answers. 


Thrift. By Orison Swett Marden. The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Pages, 92. 

Probably no description of this little book could 
better set forth its message to one who has not 
read it than a list of its chapter headings: 
Thrift, the foundation of all Greatness; A Safe- 
guard for the Future; The man we trust; Can 
you finance yourself?; The Art of Saving is the 
Art of Wise spending; Sailing under False 
Colors; The Ruin of Rivalry; A Home of my 
own; He that soweth sparingly shall reap spar- 
ingly; Spendthrifts of Time and Energy; and 
The Bank-book Habit. The Chapters are short, 
the language direct and concrete, and the book 
is sprinkled with thrift epigrams and quotable 
phrases. All youth, of any social standing, 
of both sexes, would be profited and entertained 
by a familiar acquaintance with this combina- 
tion of striking incident and sage counsel. 


CUBRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 

Plan for Reorganization of the State Gov- 
ernment, California Taxpayer's Journal. Jan- 
uary, 1919. See plan for the State school sys- 
tem. 

Pensions for Public School Teachers, School 
Life (U. S. Bureau of Education) Dec, 16. 

Adult Recreation as a Social Problem. E. A. 
Ross “The Playground” Dec. 1918. 

The Man Milliner in Education, C. W. Bar- 
deen, Educational Review. Jan. 1919. 

Education after the War. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Ibid. 


Patriotism and Group Consciousness. H. M. 
Harris. Education. Dec. 1918. 
Teachers’ Salaries in Pennsylvania. A. & 


Martino. School Board Journal. Jan. 1919. 

Concerning School Bonds. Charles Sumner 
(S. F.) School Board Journal. Jan. 1919. 

The attitude of Organized Labor with respect 
to Industrial Education. By John W. Hayer. 
Manual Training Magazine. Jan. 1919. 

Educational Tests and Measurements. Three 
articles. The Elementary School Journal. No- 
vember 1917. 

Argument for Senate Bill 4987. By John 
A. Keith. The Journal of Education. January 
2, 1919. 


Supervised Study. By John C. Lappin, Ohio 
Educational Monthly. Jan. 1919. 

Supervised Study. By Alfred L. Hall-Quest. 
American Education. Jan. 1919. 

The Rural Continuation School. By R. W. 
Stimson. American Education. Jan. 1919. 

Administration of Junior and Senior High 
School Curricula, Herbert G. Lull. The Amer- 
ican School-master. Dec. 1918. 


The American Association of Teachers. Wil- 


son C. Morris. School and _ Society. Nov. 
30th, 1918. 
Vocational Guidance in Boston. I. David 


Cohen Ibid. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































National Week of Song 
February 16-22, 1919 


For several years following the lead of ‘‘Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans,’’ the schools have set apart that week in February in which occurs the 
anniversary of Washington’s Birthday as a ‘‘National Week of Song.’’ 

Now the whole Nation has been set singing and the entire month of 
February is made the month especially of Patriotic Songs. 

The ‘‘Community Singing,’’ ‘‘Victory Sings,’’ ‘‘Liberty Sings’’ of the 
neighborhood should be linked up with the Schools in this festival of 


Patriotism. 


Arrange a big get-together Sing-feast with children, parents, Sunday 
School, Church and everybody taking part. 


The Victor will teach the entire program 
from its incomparable records. 


Try this list: 
17580 { America— (All with Band) 
7 Red, White and Blue 
45151 { Freedom For All Forever (Werren- 
| Lafayette {rath) 
Soldier Boy (Song and Games, 
Primary) 
(Let Us Chase the Squirrel 
18333 ioaae There ’ 
~°° | [May Be Gone a Long, Long Time 
64694 § There’s a Long, Long Trail 
97" (McCormack) 
35555 § Paul Revere’s Ride (Battis) 
F ( The Rising of ’76 
17087 1 


{ Minuet— (By Children in Colonial 
Green Mountain Volunteers 
18491 


17568 


May Pole Dance { Costumes) 
(Band) [ Dance) 

Speed the Plow— (Amer. Country 
18446 § 1 Want to be Ready (Spirituals) 
\ Been a Listenin’ { Band) 
35228 Flag Drill—(Grammar Grades— 
35397 { Clayton’s Grand March 

‘ (In Lilac Time 
17581 Star Spangled Banner— (All) 
\ Hail Columbia 


Or this one: 


35657 { Patriotic Medley March 

Standard Bearer March 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (All 
181454 with Band) | Young Charms) 

Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
18338 § La Marseillaise 

\ nee _—— r 
eclaration ndependence— 

35291 | (Parts I and I]1) 
18455 


Country Dance (Virginia Reel, 8th 
Grade, Colonial Costumes) 
18222 Pack Up Your Troubles 
“““ |Home Again 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot— 
17890 (Spirituals) 
(Pertect Dax 
erfect Day 
64306 " (Williams) 
Pageants of 
all the Allies 
(Girls in var. 
National 
Costumes) 


17160 


17668 
16136 
35513 


Or any one of a dozen other lists made up to suit 


your particular needs. 


For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


ctor quality. always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT |} 


The State of Oklahoma some 
took steps through the 
teachers’ association to 
on a thoroughly 
of the California Teachers Association was 
called into conference and the experiences of 
our own State placed at the disposal of the 
Oklahoma Association. The State was divided 
into geographical sections and the new con- 
stitution recently adopted places them in the 
front rank. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
year. There, are five affiliated sections and 
any new section may be affiliated and admitted 
to representation in the 
(corresponding to the 


two years ag 
reorganization of its 
place the organization 
The Secretary 


sound basis. 


Business Assembly 
California Council of 
Education) provided the paid membership be 
not less than 400. The Business Assembly is 
made up of delegates elected by the sections, 
one delegate from each county in the juris- 
diction. If a given section association has not 
affiliated with the State association, the coun- 
ties may themselves elect one delegate to rep- 
resent them in the Business Assembly. The 
larger cities (3) and the State University and 
Agricultural College are entitled to one addi- 
tional delegate in the Business Assembly. 

The Business Assembly elects a Board of 
Directors (plan practically identical as in Cal- 
ifornia); there is, however, greater power vested 
in this Board in Oklahoma than in the California 
body. The $2.00 fee does not include subscrip- 
tion to an educational journal. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Will C. 
Wood has appointed as Deputy Superintendent, 
Honorable Job Wood, Jr., who, during nearly 
two decades and service under various super- 
intendents, has acted as statistician. Mr. Job 
Wood is a thorough student of school law, is 
well and favorably known throughout the length 
and breadth of California, and his appointment 
meets with general favor. To the office of 
statistician, the State Superintendent has ap- 
pointed Mr. Sam Cohn, well known both for 
his connection with the schools of Stockton 
and Alameda, and having last year served as 
secretary of the Text-book Commission. Mr. 
Cohn is an experienced statistician, and is con- 
versant with work connected with educational 
measurements, and will be a valuable acqui- 
sition. 


For seventeen years Dr. James Y. Joyner has 
served as Supt. of Public Instruction in the 
State of North Carolina. During that time he 
has been one of the most prominent figures in 
the educational life of the Nation. His resig- 
nation on December 21st came as a distinct 
Surprise and has caused keen regret. With a 
thorough educational vision and appreciation of 
the worth-whileness of the finer qualities enter- 
ing into the life of the school and the com- 
munity, an understanding of the needs of the 
rural school possessed by few, and a capacity 
for organization; his work has had its bene- 
ficial effects far beyond the limits of his own 
State. For years he has been prominent in the 
N. E. A. and the National Council of Education 


and is now a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the former body. For the unexpired term 
the Governor has appointed Prof. E. C. Brooks 
of Trinity College, a most capable and pro- 
gressive leader. 


At the suggestion of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of teaching there has 
been constituted “The Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America” by the “Car- 
negie Corporation of New York”. It is incor- 
porated as a life insurance company whose 
purpose is “to provide insurance and annuities 
for teachers and other persons employed by 
colleges, by universities or by institutions en- 
gaged primarily in educational or research work, 
and to conduct its business without profit to 
the corporation or to its stockholders”. Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip is President of the Board 
of Trustees. 


Certain states in the South are making stud- 
ied and strenuous efforts to improve their 
schools. Among them Louisiana. At the Fall 
elections five proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were voted upon and ratified by the peo- 
ple: (1) A state tax of a third of a mill for 
the four white higher educational institutions, 
—a substantial increase; (2) State tax of a 
mill and a half for the support of the public 
schools, doubling the present income; (3) a par- 


fe at} 


VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


SCHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $85.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $400 


Easy Terms 


Sherman,| 


PIANOS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts... 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts..... 
Ninth and J Sts......... 
325 E. Main St.... 

J and Merced Sts..... 
190-192 South First Sst. 
Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
Third Avenue at Pine... 
928-30 Broadway. 
808-810 Sprague Ave..... 


dlay & Co. 


PIANOLAS 
...San Francisco 


.....- Oakland 
++... Sacramento 





Are You Teaching 
Your Pupils the History of 
the Great War? 


Ever since the United States Bureau of Education issued, 
August, 1918, its “Outline of an Emergency Course ee 
Instruction on the War” there has been need of 
a textbook to fit the Outline. 


We take pleasure in announcing the 


publication of such a book. 


McKinley, Coulomb, and Gerson’s 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


It was written by the authors of the Outline and therefore 
follows the Outline in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
This new history gives, definitely and clearly, the causes, the progress and 
the effects of the Great War. Filled with the spirit of loyalty to this 
country, it is nevertheless entirely free from ‘“‘spread-eagleism” ; its aim is to 


inculcate in the heart and mind of the pupil an intelligent and ardent 


patriotism and to implant a desire for service in making ideals into realities. 
The kind of patriotism which is taught by this book can can be energized as 
a driving power behind all school work. 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
aaa Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


192 Pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew 


L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 


113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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ish (county) tax of three mills, a hundred per- 
cent increase; and (4) the removal of the 
$10,000 annual limitation on the support of 
the University. But it is claimed that the 
state is paying both absolutely and relatively 
more for the education of the Negro child than 
any other state in the Union. 





















The department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A. has announced its meeting in Chicago 
for February 24th to March 1. In the same 
interval and in the immediate neighborhood of 
the headquarters will be held, for one or 
more days each, the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, the National Society for Vo- 
eational Education, the National Council of Edu- 
cation, the National Council orf Primary Edu- 
cation, the International Kindergarten Union, 
and twenty other school or educational bodies. 

















One of the brightest pages in the war history 
when it is finally written, will be that which 
describes the heroisms of the four-footed army, 
—particularly the horses and dogs; and the 
unremitting kindness of the soldiers toward 
them. It represents an aspect of the humane 
movement that should afford rich and inter- 
esting teaching material for lessons in several 
school grades, In the meantime, until complete 
reports are available, scrap-books may well be 
made for use with classes. “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals” contains frequent items of such material. 
See the January, 1919, number. 

























Of the 48 state superintendents, nine are 
women. With the exception of Texas and 
Kansas, these are all in what may be called 
the Northwest. The older East, even the adult 
suffrage states, find hindering traditions. Some 
of the Western states have learned how effect- 
ive, in legislation and supervision, women have 
sometimes been in the management of child 
problems, including education. 





















From statistics gathered in November, 1918, 
it appears that of 36,352 teachers, (exclusive 


of superintendents and assistant superintend- 






ents) 15,026 or 41% receive a yearly salary of 
less than $600. (2250 of them, less than $350.) 
23,134, or more than 63% have less than $800; 
and 8231, or less than one-fourth receive $1000 
or more. The short school term (about 8 
months); the great number of school units 
(districts), 2586; low local standards of teacher 
efficiency; local control of certification, and a 
migratory teaching body, go far to explain 
this anomalous situation in one of the wealth- 
lest states, and one of the oldest, in the Union, 















The budget plan under which the C. T. A. is 
now working, is proving entirely successful. At 
the recent meeting of the Council of Education 
in Los Angeles, Supt. Jerome O. Cross, of Fresno, 
chairman of the committee on Budget, made a 
report setting forth briefly the methods in use 
in the office of the Executive Secretary, and the 
various Budget headings under which the items 
of receipts and expenditures are classified. The 
accounts of the “Sierra Educational News” and 
other Council activities are segregated and the 
report goes on to state—‘the simplicity of the 
plan is such that any member of the Associa- 
tion may see at a glance what are the estimated 
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OR the youngest beginner in the 

art class, as well as the most 
experienced draftsman or artist, 
there is nothing to compare with 
VENUS Pencils. There’sa VENUS 
Pencil to fit any use in school, 
studio, office or home. 


17 black degrees 


For bold heavy lines 
63-58-4B-3B 

For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean fine lines 
2H -3H-4H- 
5H-6H 

For delicate thin 

lines. maps 


7H-8H-9H 


Special 
14. Offer 


Send 14 cents for 3 
trial samples, men- 
tioning degrees. 
After you find how 
perfect VENUS 
Pencils are, buy 
them at any dealer. 


Ofall stationers and 
stores throughout 
the world, 





American Lead Pencil Co. 


219B Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 








IS THE TIME 
TO BUY 


20Y% DISCOUNT 


TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


WE ARE OFFERING A NEW EDI- 
TION OF THE CLASSICS FOR 
CHILDREN » ALSO NEW BOOKS 
ON HISTORY, NATURE STUDY, 
GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS 


WRITE US WHAT YOU 
NEED AND WE WILL SHOW YOU 
WHAT WE HAVE 


> 


GINN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
20 SECOND ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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revenues of the Council and how it proposed to 
expend them. The annual financial report of 
the Executive Secretary will show by comparison 
how well the proposed plans have been executed. 


Mr. L. H. Hines, formerly Supt. at Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, and well known in national edu- 
eation circles, has been elected to the State 
Superintendency of Indiana. Mr. Hines is a 
man of great personal and professional force 
and will serve well his State. 4 Aare We shall be 
wie glad to send 
samples and 
arionan coLor Wo color charts 


The committee on referendum of A. B. 1013, 
made a report on Dec. 5th to the California 
Council of Education. This report showed that —— of any of our 
the recepits total $5,007.38, the disbursements eae he Crayons and 
for all purposes reached a total of $3,937.04, —— Chalks. 
leaving a balance turned over to the California 
Council of Education, of $1,070.34. Several out- 
standing amounts, aggregating $24.90 have since 
been paid, leaving on hand, a final balance of 
$1,045.44. This amount has now been placed in 
the permanent fund of the Association. 


Elmer L. Cave, Supt. of Bellingham, Wash- 

ington Schools, since 1909, has been re-elected 

for a term of 3 years and given leave of 

absence for 1 year to go to France to serve 

in the Army Overseas Educational Commis- Meets every demand for a fine 
sion, Mr. Cave is well adapted to this work quality drawing crayon. Let it 
and will prove a valuable addition to the large work with you in producing good 
number of well equipped men now overseas. crayon work in your classes. 

He will be remembered as, at one time, con- Packed 6 t 24 1 : b 
nected with the schools of Alameda. —- » ee en eee 


Also furnished in large size sticks 


The National Week of Song will begin Sunday, for Kindergartens. 


February 16th, and close on the 22nd. It is 
planned to emphasize community music through- 
out the Nation. The plan has the endorsement 


of educational and governmental leaders. It is If you are interested-- 


expected that the observance of the National in colored chalk for blackboard 
T e€ x S : yi 2 ° ‘ ’ 
Weel of song will be felt throughout the coun posters and drawings, use “B & S” 
try, bringing our people together in great com- h ‘ h 

munity gatherings. The singing spirit will be Colored Chalk. Made in three 


awakened and a taste for better music developed. grades all brilliant colors. Packed 


The Business Educator, published monthly by in a variety of assortments. P 
Zaner & Bloser, of Columbus, Ohio, is a mag- Let us send you an interesting 
azine distinctly worth while. The publication booklet.“What the Average Teacher 


is devoted to all phases of business education may accomplish in Blackboard 
—accounting, bookkeeping, commercial and office 


: ; et: ; Drawing.” Gives a new angle 
practice, with distinct emphasis upon penman- 
ship. There are frequent articles dealing with on blackboard color work. 
general education. Teachers, superintendents and 
school officers, and especially all who have to 
do with commercial and business phases of Binney & Smith Co. 
education, will find the Business Educator a 
welcome visitor. 81 Fulton St. 


Mention should be made of the appointment New York 
of Mr. O. S. Hubbard as Director of the Bu- 
reau of Research in the Oakland School De- 
partment. Mr. Hubbard comes from Fresno, 
where he was deputy superintendent of schools. 


The librarians of Los Angeles city, on Jan- 
uary 9, held their first meeting of the New 
Year. There were 25 present including three 
guests, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Miss Horton, Mm : 
head of the Library School of the Los Angeles No. 909— Contains 
Public Library, and Miss Coveney of Cleveland. 8 sticks of Lectur- 
\fter a luncheon in honor of Mrs. Arvid Gil- ers Chalk Squares. 
‘ . . A good trial size 
mount, (nee Emma Lee Lott) the meeting was 


package for poster 
addressed by Miss Horton. She gave a vivid and bulletin work. 
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The Results. 


One of our representatives recently vis- 


Grade in Alameda and heard an 
Reading. At 


ited a First 


excellent lesson in the close 


the teacher asked permission to “show off” 
her star pupil. She called him to her desk 
and said, “John, wouldn’t you like to show 
this gentleman how well you can read?” 
On the side she whispered, “He can read 
anything.” The boy then read a selection 
from the First Reader — fluently, accurately 
and with expression. The teacher then 
said, “Try him on something more diffi- 
cult.” So he was given the Gordon Manual 
which was lying open upon the _ teacher’s 


desk. This he also read rapidly and accur- 


ately, but course he did not understand 
a word of its meaning. 
A Standard 
Criticism. 
We cite this case for two reasons; first, 


because it shows clearly the results that are 


possible from the Gordon Method; and, 
second, because it illustrates one of the 
most common criticisms made against the 


Gordon Method; viz., that it enables pupils 


to read what they cannot understand. 


It is Conceded. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the first reason. 
The power over words, the ability to master 
the mechanics of reading, given by the Gor- 
don Method is conceded by all—even by the 
critics of the Method. The excellent results 
from its use are well known not only by the 


teaching force of California, but also by 
thousands of satisfied parents who have 
watched with amazement and wonder the 


progress made by their young hopefuls. 


A Criticism or a 

Commendation—Which? 
With the 

ent. This 


is differ- 
repeated so 


second reason, the case 


criticism has been 
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often that we really wish for you to examine 
it. This Alameda boy was no exception, no 
prodigy. He 
learned phonics 


was only a bright 


and his 


who 
could 
primary school 
Method is well taught. 
Now is the fact that he and the many others 
have gained the 
accurately 


boy 
readily, like 


be found in almost 


every 
where the Gordon 
read 
they can not 


power to readily and 


what understand, 


really a criticism of the Method? If they 
can thus read what they can not’ under- 
stand, is it not fair to assume that they 
can also read equally well material, such 


as primers, first and second readers, the con- 


tents of which lies within their understand- 
If this is logical and true, where does 
Is it with the Method be- 
cause it develops too much power, or is it 
with the judgment of the 


the reading material? 


ing? 
the criticism lie? 


who _ selects 
Would the fact that 
an automobile can go 70 miles an hour justify 
that rate? It is the 
judgment of thoughtful teachers and superin- 


one 


the driver in going at 
tendents that if the material is carefully se- 
lected for its grading, the pupils will always 
be able to understand what they read. We 
ask you, therefore, in all candor, if this sup- 
posed criticism is not really a fine commenda- 
tion of the Gordon Method? 


ee 
DEPOSITORIES 
stock of our 


\ large publications is 


carried 
In San Francisco by 
Potter Brothers Company 
565 Market Street 
In Los Angeles by 
Potter Brothers Company 
739 South Broadway 
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565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Boston 
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New York 


Chicago 
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description of the high school libraries in and 
around New York city, dwelling especially upon 
the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn with its 
wonderfully socialized library that is the crea- 
tion of a genius—Miss Mary E. Hall. 

In a short business meeting, the work ahead 
of the association was outlined and committees 
were appointed on a revision of the union cat- 
alog, and on a study of book-order systems in 
the schols of other cities. 

Viola Estelle Stevens, Secretary. 


Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, for ten years superin- 
tendent of schools of Chicago, has been made 
Director of that ‘city’s Continuation School 
System. Some years ago, with the support 
of the Commercial Club of Chicago, he spent 
a couple of years studying the industrial school 
system of Germany. 


There has been created in the employment 
service of the Federal Department of Labor a 
“Junior Section” to have charge of the guidance 
and placement of boys and girls under 21 years 
of age. Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Central 
high school, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been made 
chief of the new section. Local agencies are 
to be established where present means are 
not adequate. 


Nine Southern cities from the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Tennessee from 500 acres of school 
gardens, report receipts of $150,335.41. The 
total outlay was $17,521.00, leaving net returns 
of $132,814.41, or $265. an acre. 7,869 children 
participated in these gardens; and 43 teachers. 
In Cincinnati 11,000 children produced $38,000 
worth of vegetables on 157 acres, or $242. per 
acre. 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, of Chicago, and 
the National Teachers Agency are to have, dur- 
ing the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago, Congress Hotel headquar- 
ters at Booth No. 76, Gold Room, where they 
will be glad to see their friends and to have 
them use the booth as a meeting place. 


At Monrovia, Supt. Clifton is with a corps 
of teachers carrying out a plan for the con- 
tinuance of school work during the enforced 
closing period. Most of the work is conducted 
out of doors. The children report in groups, they 
being notified to attend at certain times. Only 
two pupils report at any time to a given teacher, 
and immediately after the lesson they leave the 
school premises. 


The summer meeting of the N. E, A. at Mil- 
waukee, June 29th to July 5Bth. 


The Cal. Schoolmasters’ Club, Bay Section, at 
a recent meeting, listened to an admirable pre- 
sentation of the topic “England, the United 
States and Democracy.” The address was most 
illuminating, as showing that there had many 
times in the past been biased judgments on the 
part of the American people as to the attitude 
of England toward the United States. There 
were vocal numbers’ by Mr. O. D. Adams, 
Stanford University, and Mr. O. M. Car- 
rington, of Redwood City. Mr. Ww. L. 
Glascock of San Mateo, discussed the work of 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


# EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS + 








New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





American Ideals: Selected Patriotic Read- 
ings, by Emma Serl and William J. 
Pelo, A.M. (Harvard). 

A selection of patriotic readings designed to 

teach patriotism and citizenship. Adapted 

to seventh and eighth grades and Junior 

High Schools. 160 pages, cloth, 90 cents. 

Ready now. 

Personality: Studies in Personal De- 
velopment, by Harry Collins Spillman, 
Specialist in Commercial Education 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 


Training. 
A textbook that helps the student discover 
himself. It assists in developing inherent 


forces, and makes for higher personal effici- 
ency. Contains tests to measure accomplish- 
ment and to stabilize acquired principles. 192 
pages, cloth, gold stamping, $1.50. 
Ready March 1, 1919. 


Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall 
Gardner of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Every teacher of shorthand knows the pro- 

found influence of dictation material on the 

student’s English growth. The book teaches 
business English along with the acquirement 
of shorthand skill. 320 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

Ready April 1, 1919. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John 
H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 

Mr. Walsh takes a bone-dry subject and 

transforms it from a desert into an oasis. It 

connects up life interests with a prosaic sub- 
ject in a manner to win instant interest and 
enthusiasm. Yet it never loses sight of its 
objective. Adapted to seventh and eighth 
grade and Junior High Schools. 320 pages, il- 
lustrated, cloth, $1.00 Ready April 1, 1919. 


Bartholomew’s Bookkeeping Exercises, 
by W. E. Bartholomew, Specialist in 
Commercial Education of the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Attractive bookkeeping problems with a pur- 

pose is the keynote to Mr. Bartholomew’s 

exercises. They have passed the acid test— 
with true reaction. In two parts, elementary 


and advanced. 96 pages, cloth, each part, 
60 cents. Ready now. 


Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand, 
by Alice M. Hunter. 
by Georgie Gregg. 

Reading shorthand is a potent aid in develop- 

ing shorthand skill in writing, now recog- 

nized by the most progressive teachers. Miss 

Hunter’s book is no mere collection of 

“‘material”—it is an educational force. 128 

pages, all shorthand, cloth 75 cents. 

Ready now. 


Shorthand notes 


Send for complete list of publications. 
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The Project or Problem Method 
is exemplified in 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SCIENCE 


By SMITH and JEWETT 
a new first year high school text. 


with real objects to study them in a scientific or exact manner; 

to introduce, in mastering a problem or studying a project, the 
scientific aspects; and to interest pupils in a scientific investigation 
of whatever is in hand that requires it. 


Tw purpose of the authors is to lead boys and girls in dealing 


As to the method, style, subjects treated, proportion, motivation, 
experiments, etc., we shall be pleased to correspond with you. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


Every student in your school is entitled 
to the PROTECTION against infec- 
tious diseases afforded by— 
, Paper 
Onlimon ttc 


When you use ONLIWON Paper Towels, you 
just draw your own individual towel from the 
white enameled germ- and dust-proof cabinet. 


There are no levers to press; no knobs to 
turn that others may have handled— 


In fact there is every protection against 
contamination. 


You owe it to your school and to your city to investigate. 


Send for FREE samples of ONLIWON PAPER 
TOWELS and prices and see for yourself how 
much better they are than “just paper towels.” 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. M., Albany, N. Y. 
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the Cal. Teachers’ Assn. 
sentation by Hon. Geo. E. Crothers, presiding 
Judge of the Superior Court of San Francisco, 
a resolution was adopted favoring a contin- 


Following a pre- 


uance of school garden army plans. Judge 
Crothers showed that food production was more 
significant today than at any time during the 
two years past. The proper selection of crops 
in relation to soil and season, and the neces- 
sity of immediate cultivation to obviate the 
necessity of artificial irrigation were emphasized. 
Supt. Roy W. Cloud of San Mateo Co., presided. 


TEACHERS WANTED-—$100 TO $150 MONTH 

All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent, life, 
positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B228, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


Apropos of an editorial in our January issue, 
notice is here taken of a 200 page report of the 
St. Louis schools, in which explicit claim is 
made that “the war work has not interfered 
in the least with the work for which the 
system of education is maintained; but that, 
on the other hand, participation in these activ- 
ities has resulted in very definite changes which 
will enable the schools to function much more 
completely as an educational institution. Work- 
ing to win the war has improved school work.” 


“Young America must be trained for citizen- 
ship while yet in the grades; the high school 
does not get enough of the boys and girls to 
warrant the postponing of citizenship training 
until that period.”—Guy W. Wolf, Alameda. 


A woman, Miss Cleo Murtland, long Principal 
of the Trade School for Girls, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed associate professor of industrial 
education in the University of Michigan. She 
has been active in extending and formulating 
trade training of women, in Summer schools, 
public lectures and the press. For several years 
she held official positions in the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
The women of Michigan are to be congratulated 
on this new opportunity to fit themselves for ex- 
pert service in wage-yielding industries under 
the guidance of Miss Murtland. 


All teachers of Art will be especially inter- 


ested in the Prang Bulletin. This magazine is 
“devoted to the promotion of Art for Life’s 
sake”. It is, in the language of the publishers, 
issued “now and then’. The last number which 


has just reached our desk, contains articles on 
the value of art education by James Parton 
Haney; one in relation to national growth by 
Frank Alvah Parsons; The New Basis of Art 
Teaching by Arthur D. Dean; Industrial Art, 
by C A. Prosser; an illustrated article on In- 
dustrial Art Text Books by Bonnie E. Snow 
and Hugo B. Froelich. There are other articles 
of merit and altogether, the magazine will be 
of interest to teachers of Art and Design. 
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The Best Language Text Books 
i. Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
Spanish Business Interviews. 85c. 
Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
BRussian and Portuguese. $3.00. 
G 
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LESTWEFORGET 


THE STORY OF THE WAR 
By THOMPSON AND BiGwoop 


Now is the time to teach the facts about 
this World War, what we have been 
fighting for and what we have been fight- 
ing against, its most thrilling events, its 
most heroic personalities. 


LEST WE FORGET states all these 
truths accurately, forcibly, and in terms 
intelligible to children. It offers an his- 
torical résumé of the whole struggle from 


the invasion of Belgium to the signing of 
the armistice. 


Although published but two 
months ago, this book has met 
with enthusiastic and country- 
wide adoption. It is just the 
book needed for the times. 


For upper grammar grades 
and junior high schools. 
Illustrated. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
2 


*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. $1.10. 

*Spanish Commercial Reader, $1.10. By 
G. R. Macdonald. 

*Manual of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. $1.50. 

*English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary. 1.50. By G. 
R. Macdonald. 

Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. 
English-Portuguese. Cloth, gilt, $1.10. 

Hugo’s Russian Simplified. $1.45. 

A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language, v25 pp. Cloth, $2.00. By C. 
A. and A. Toledano. 

Rapid Method of Simplified French Con- 
versation. 192 pp. Cloth, 85c 


*Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education. 


Teachers should send for particulars 
of a Free Correspondence Course in 
Isaac Ptiman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,” $1.50; “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,” 85c.; “Style Book of Business 
English,” $1.00; adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 
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“SALT” 


TRADITIONS SURROUNDING THE 
SALT INDUSTRY 


Why Is It Considered Unlucky to Spill Salt ? 


The following is the first of Nine Teaching Outlines. 
They are intended for School Room Use in connection 
with the study of Commercial Geography, History, 
Domestic Science. 


The Gods were worshiped as the givers of the kindly fruits of the earth and as all 
over the world “bread and salt” go together in common use and common phrase, salt 
was habitually associated with offerings,—at least with all offerings which consisted in 
whole or in part of cereal elements. 

It was common to make “covenants of salt”. Its preservative element helped this— 
an enduring compact sealing an obligation. 

Among ancients as among orientals down to the present day, every meal that 
included salt had a certain sacred character and created a guest friendship between 
the participants. 

The Chinese observe the last festival of the year by throwing salt on a big fire. 
This means good luck for the coming year. 

Among inland people a salt spring was regarded as a special gift of the Gods. 

Mountain people of North Carolina and West Virginia put salt in their shoes to 
keep off witches. 

Shakespeare regarded salt as essential to tears and thought the deeper the grief the 
more salty the tear-drops. The idea of the saltness of tears gave rise to many super- 
stitions connected with salt. It is thought unlucky to help anyone to salt at the table. 
“Helped to salt; helped to sorrow”. Spill salt—unfortunate. Throw a little over the 
left shoulder. Houses salted for luck. Salt put beside corpses. This is still done in 
Ireland 

References and quotations from: Enclycopedia Brittanica; Alex H. Jaff, Argosy; 
Marie G. West, Popular Science Monthly. 


LESLIE SALT 


(Best on earth or anywhere else) 


School Principals may address our office for informa- 
tion regarding Descriptive Story on Salt - Traveling 
Industrial Exhibit on Salt - Motion Picture Reel on 
the Salt Industry. 


LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. 


544 Market Street 


The March issue of the News will contain an outline on the “Early 
History of the Salt Industry.” 


San Francisco, California 


“ til ' POT MUM Lc 
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The general meeting of the N. E. A. will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 29-July 5, 
when it is hoped to have 100,000 names on the 
membership roll and large minority, at least, 
of them present. 


By a referendum vote in North Carolina, on a 
minimum school term of six months throughout 
the state of 142,157 ballots cast, 122,062 or 86% 
were for the measure. This, coupled with the 
recent doubling of the school’s income in Louis- 
jana and progressive support in other states, 
the educational outlook in the south is more 
than merely encouraging. 


Paul E. Stewart, Principal of the high school 
at Santa Barbara has been appointed to the 
superintendency of that city, succeeding A. 
Cc. Olney, recently appointed State Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Schools. Mr. Stewart, be- 
fore going to Santa Barbara last year, was 
principal of the John Muir Intermediate school 
of Pasadena, in which city he has taught since 
1903. He is a graduate of Stanford University. 


A pamphlet entitled “Pitman Shorthand” will 
prove of grat interest. It gives an account of 
Sir Isaac Pitman and of the development of 
the shorthand alphabet and treats of shorthand 
in business and the profession. It may be had 
upon request to Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
City. 


In a recent study of the high school curricu- 
lum of 81 accredited four-year high schools in 
South Dakota, teachers of English numbered 
most, 140; Algebra 103; Latin 78; History 71; 
and German (1917-18) 70. In the 81 schools, 
49 subjects show 10 teachers or less. When 
the subjects are classified in kinship groups, 
the five languages show 299 teachers, the 
sciences 212; mathematics 192, and history 134. 
Concerning the shifting of the tenure of teach- 
ers, 75% had been in their position two years 
or less; and 6%% only had held the same po- 
sition six years or more. 

As a lesson to some of the states that have 
squandered their school lands, the experience 
of South Dakota is interesting. The usable 
revenue for a decade has been more than a 
million dollars a year for the elementary schools 
and for the current year a million and a 
quarter. ® 

The Board of Education of the Minneapolis 
public schools has introduced the four quarter 
organization beginning Dec. 30, 1918. Follow- 
ing each quarter of twelve weeks will be one 
week of vacation. The “year” will comprise 
three quarters; though any student may attend 
the four quarters, at his option, and finish the 
full four-year course in three years. 


As a form of library service in 
with the Junior Red Cross, 
head of the children’s department, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, the following program. of 
readings for the members has been suggested. 
Sierra Educational News readers may find it 
a helpful guide: Heroic and patriotic literature 
which shall make a strong emotional appeal; 


co-operation 
Effie L. Power, 


Dorothy’s Getting Well 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the 
measles, has no more than said, “My Good- 
ness! Why don’t they give me something 
good to eat?” when the wise Kewpies ap- 
pear, one bearing a dish of delicious, spark- 
ling Raspberry 


ELL 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying 


from sight the hateful medicine. Dorothy’s 
happy face expresses her approval. 

Of course; the Kewpies asked the doctor 
first, and he said, “Sure, nothing better. Do 
her good.” 

It is not necessary when Jell-O is used to 
go through any such processes as soaking, 
cooking and straining, and there is no 
sweetening, flavoring or coloring to add. 
Everything is in the powder—and the most 
delightful dishes are made almost as if by 
magic. 

There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate. Grocers sell them, 2 
packages for 25 cents. 

A tightly sealed waxed paper bag, proof 
against air and moisture, encloses each 
package, and so America’s most famous 
dessert, as it is delivered to you from the 
grocer or otherwise, is always pure and 
sweet. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and-Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Who Will Pay 
4 A Check 
enYou eon From theT.CU. 


and the 
Board Bill ? 


Arthur H, Chamber- tS ¥ X Fred M. Hunter, 


lain: “One thing im- Gi ' Fr Superintendent of 
pressed me—that was ; ; 1 Schools, Oakland, 
regarding the claim 5 . Ps Lae oy Gil seven: She 


of Elton Fulmer, and ; Teachers Casualty 


the manner in which / ara aa Underwriters are all 
the case was handled, right. I know per- 


the claim being paid 1 sonally the officers 
so promptly. This is and management of 
an indication of the the company. You can 
business-like way in rely upon them abso- 


which you’ conduct lutely. I havea policy, 
the Underwriters.” myself, with them.” 


That has been a very important question with at least one-fourth of the School 
Teachers of America during the past few months. 


Many of them have had reason to thank their own thoughtfulness in making provision 


in advance for the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to help carry the financial burden of 
an attack of Influenza. 


Thousands of others have had to carry the burden alone, and to many of them this 
has been a real calamity. Teachers’ salaries, for the past few years, have been too 
inadequate to permit of the accumulation of much in the way of savings. 


Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of Influenza in March. If it comes 
it will catch many Teachers still unprotected—for too many are prone to put off until 
the future that which should be done today. 


Less Than Five Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away. 


Every day we send checks to Teachers who have suffered accidents, or who have been 
taken ill, or who have been quarantined—to help pay for the loss of salary and for the 
extra expense incurred. 


This is a trifling sum to pay for protection that will insure that you will receive a 
check from the T.C.U. when your time of need comes. Send the Coupon below for full 
information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
455 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


WHAT THE T. C. a sn DO — — 
It will pay you 5 a mont when 
you are gienhiet, by Sirens, 3, Accident. To the T.C. U., 
It will pay you $25 a mon or illness ! . 
that doen aot confine you to Mg house, but \ 455 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
keeps you from work, t wi pay opera- . 
ton benefits in addition to other benefits. : < aie ner ae am bag 
It will pay you a 20% increase in sick in knowimg about, your rotective ene- 
benefits for two months when you are fits. Send me the whole story and book- 
confined to an established hospital. It let of testimonials. 
provides operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in continuous force for one 
year. It will pay you $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays regular indemnities of 
from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents. 
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pooks of American history and travel; stories 

of critical periods in world history to show 

loyalty to country; similar stories in American 

history; biographies of heroes and heroines in * * e 
service; autobiographies of new Americans; This Us a Special 
popular books in civics, showing duties and 

privileges of Americans; and modern patriotic 


poems, speeches, letters and narratives. Inantation 


Of Wyoming’s 28 counties, 21 have women 
County Superintendents. 


From P.G. Holden and Associates 


A recent meeting of the teachers of Berkeley 

celebrated the victory of the Allied and United 2 

States Armies. There was community singing, To all Superintendents and others at- 
school music and addresses by the Mayor, tending the Superintendents’ Division, 
Superintendent Elect Will C. Wood, Dr. John N.E.A., at the Congress Hotel, 
Dewey, and others. Superintendent H. B. Wil- Chicago, February 20 to March 1, to 
son presided, with Dr. Woolsey, President of visit the Agricultural Extension De- 
the Board as Honorary Chairman. partment of the International Har- 
vester Company, Sixth Floor, Grant 
Park Building, 624 South Michigan 


Avenue, one block south of the 
Congress. 


Alongside the 20 million memberships roll call 
of the Red Cross, the more than 8 million 
Junior Red Cross members .should be an inspir- 
ing army to teachers. The aim of this Junior 
organization is “to educate through service”. Its aa are anxious to meet you and 
message to the boys and girls of America, and Sch ain our plans for helping Normal 
the teachers of America is: “Active service is chools, County Superintendents, 
education; you cannot love your country unless City Superintendents, All Educators, 
you work for it; the best preparation to be a Teachers and Pupils everywhere. 
future good citizen is to be a good citizen now.” You will want to become familiar 


Motto of Boys and Girls Clubs in one Wash- with our VISUAL METHOD OF 
ington School: “These are the kids that raised INSTRUCTION. 
the food that fed the man that carried the 


gun that shot the Hun that tried to run back Our method of VITALIZING 
to Berlin.” THE TEACHING OF AGRICUL- 


TUR 
The Scholarship Society of the University of URE. 
Southern California has elected officers for the Our new LECTURE CHARTS, 


ensuing year with the following results: Pres- 


ident, Festus E. O Prof f Psycholo LANTERN SLIDES and MOVING 
ent, Festus E. Owen, Professor 0 syc gy; 
Vice President and Treasurer, Ruth Brown, Pro- PICTURE FILMS. 


fessor of Latin; Secretary, Allison Gaw, Pro- Our new STENCILS which enable 


fessor of English; additional members of Ex- children to make their own charts. 
ecutive Committee, Professor Emory S. Bo- 


y ° . 
gardus and Professor Rockwell D. Hunt. You will particularly want to see 
our large number of booklets and 
Dr. Finegan of New York is authority for other literature on Agriculture, Live 
the statement that, in his state, “grade teach- Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, 
ers in the elementary branches have been upon etc., especially adapted for supple- 
salaries of from $500 to $600 per year. mentary reading. 


All those and much other material 

Of teachers recently coming under the Cali- have been prepared for the purpose 
fornia Retirement Salary Act, are Edward Hyatt, of helping you. They are all at your 
formerly State Supt. of Public Instruction, and serv ice—are furnished FREE, except 
Supt. Mr. Hyatt served for 34 years as a handling. 
teacher, and Mrs. Hyatt taught for 30 years. E : sie 
14 other teachers were awarded retirement sal- We will be waiting at our booth at 
aries at the same time. the Congress Hotel to direct or 

escort you to our rooms. 

Mr. C. Eugene Van Deventer has accepted a : 
position with Silver, Burdett & Co., with head- If you can’t come, write us. 
quarters in San Francisco and with territory 
including northern California, Nevada and Utah. 
Mr. Van Deventer is a graduate of the Uni- International Harvester Company 
versity of California. He has served as Prin- ; (Ine.) 
cipal of the Franklin Grammar School, Merced; Agricultural Extension Department 
vice-principal of the San Leandro Public Schools; P. G. Hotpen, Director 
head of the Department of Biology in the San j 
Rafael High School, and until May last, as Chicago 
principal of the High School at Sebastopol, Cal- 
ifornia. For some months past he has been th. 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


‘WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and. enrollment card. 


The Maucational Branch office: The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Clearing House Portland, Oregon Wm. Ruffer, A.M., Manager 
of the West Frank K. Welles, Mer. 326 Empire Building Denver, Colo. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS — We operate in all Western States. 


REGISTER NOW 








FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 

9 BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 

THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC California 
BERKELEY OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 

2161 Shattuck Avenue., corner Center Street 516 Security Building, 510 Spring St. 









RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 
Endorsed by University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 
Registration FREE — Good Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Memphis, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
SEND TO ANY OFFICE FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION FORMS. 


 ~aoshhee ESTERLY ree AGENCY 
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’ 3 Teachers, get a better position. Try the “Bureau for § Specialists.” Registers (Ao 
(PECA AY WM ap Sein ey Coa Soar bes Ce 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU TTT ZL Le 

Teachers’ 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
er AGENCY Our booklet “Teaching as a_Busi- 
34th YEAR _ ness” with timely chapters on Peace 


























NEW BORK... 2° 40 Rift Ay - i > “riti 
eee. | ae eee | Carers, F rerpece, “Critical Leen 
SPOK ANE . ; : , . Peyton Building . 
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Do Your Girls and Boys Know the World’s 
Greatest Pictures? 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings. 
Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x3%. For 40 or more. 
Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5%x8. For 20 or more. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two Cents Each 
for 15 or more. 
CATALOGUES of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 
pictures for a dime. [Please do not send for the cata- 
logue without sending the dime.] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 





SISTINE MADONNA Raphael ‘ 
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connected with the Army, having been stationed 
at Camp Fremont and later at Camp Taylor 
and Camp Jackson, being recently discharged 
from the service as Second Lieutenant. 


The Boys’ Working Reserve organized in 1917, 
under the United States Department of Labor, 
with 100,000 boys 16 to 20 years of age, and 
having in 1918, 210,000 boys on farms, will, 
during this spring attempt to enroll 500,000 of 
the country’s young men, The value of the 
product grown by this Reserve in 1918, has 
been conservatively estimated at $75,000,000. 
The National Director is William E, Hall, and 
the State Director for California is B. H. 
Crocheron, University of California, 3erkeley. 
The organization does not permit the work 
to interfere with the boy’s education. 


Hanford, California, to accommodate its ori- 
ental population, is working upon plans for 
what is to be known as a Japanese-American 
School, to be opened early in.the Spring. Prom- 
inent Americans as well as Japanese, are in- 
teresting themselves and the general public in 
the matter. 


Palo Alto has moved into its long-needed, 
well-equipped, new, $100,000 high school build- 
ing; on a five acre tract. 


As State School revenues are distributed to 
districts for any school year on the basis of 
the average daily attendance of the preceding 
year; and as the attendance for 1918-19 would 
be an unfair standard (because of many inter- 
ruptions) an effort is to be made at the com- 
ing session of the legislature, to legalize the 
attendance for 1917-18 as the basis for 1919-1920. 


The Ohio Teacher, Harry G. Williams, Ed- 
itor and Manager, is a clearing house for school 
problems and movements of interest to Ohio 
teachers. It has long been the desire of the 
Council of Education of the C. T. A. and of 
the Eidtor of “The Sierra Educational News” 
to establish such service. The Ohio Teachers’ 
Burea, however, charges a _ fee. It is hoped 
that in the near future with an increased mem- 
bership and an adequate income the Council 
may be justified in offering this service to 
California Teachers free. 


E. L. Weaver, W. S. Worth and Mrs. Florence 
Rutherford have been appointed assistant super- 
intendents, or field deputies, with County School 
Superintendent C, W. Edwards of Fresno. 
Among other good things Fresno County is 
accomplishing something of the close super- 
vision that obtains in California cities. 


The Commissionership of Secondary Schools, 
made vacant by the election of Mr. Will C. 
Wood to the Superintendency of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been filled by the State Board by 
naming to the position A. C. Olney, superintend- 
ent of the City school of Santa Barbara. Mr. 
Olney was elected from a large number of 
prominent school men whose names were before 
the board. Before going to Santa Barbara, he 
was principal of the high school at Fresno, 
establishing there the first Junior College in 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


[New name adopted Sept. 1, 1918] 


R. R. W. Coddington and Mrs. 
M Mary L. Coddington estab- 

lished a Teachers’ Agency 
in Los Angeles, January 1, 1907. 
They are still proprietors and man- 
agers of this Teachers’ Agency. 
@ Since September Ist, 1918, how- 
ever, a new name has been in use 
—Coddington Teachers Agency— 
under which title their former 
policies will be continued. 


SAME SERVICE 
SAME LOCATION 
SAME TELEPHONE 


@ Patrons and friends will please 
note that the Los Angeles office 
address is not changed—533 Citi- 
zen’s National Bank Building—nor 
is there any change in the Tele- 
phone—14531—in use twelve years. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Coddington an- 
nounce the opening of 


BERKELEY OFFICES 


in charge of Mr. Percy R. Davis 
and Mrs. Herta C. Davis, in the 
Berkeley Bank Building. The tele- 
phone number is Berkeley 350. 

@ Complete sets of credentials are 
on file in the Los Angeles office 
and are available for the new 
branch. Personal acquaintance with 
these teachers, and with California 
requirements and conditions makes 
it possible to render valuable ser- 
vice to schools in need of teachers. 


Careful and prompt attention will be 
given to all communications, whether 
from teachers or employers. 


LOS ANGELES 


533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone: 14531 


BERKELEY 


Berkeley Bank Building 
Telephone Berkeley 350 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


[New name adopted Sept. 1, 1918] 
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WRITING 


PAPER | 


for All School Purposes | 


by the Ream or Carload 


THE MYSELL- ROLLINS 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


32 CLAY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufacturers and 
Distributers of 


Bank Stock 
Paper & 
Stationery 


Send to us for 





Any Kind—Ruled or Plain 
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California. He is recognized as a man of 
scholarship and broad experience, and his suc- 
cess in his new post is anticipated from the 
start. Mr. Olney is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Santa Monica High School has invested $900.00 
in a school printing outfit. The “News” would 
like to have information from other schools 
having such plants, their cost and use. 


To succeed Miss Agnes Howe recently elected 
County Superintendent of schools, Mr. J. L. 
Stockton has been made principal of the Train- 
ing School at San Jose. 


J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff has been contrib- 
uting to a local paper a series of articles in 
answer to the question “Why consolidation of 
schools?”’. They are very fair, judicial in 
their tone, objections and benefits both being 
considered. Such discussion in many other 
counties would be found profitable. The move- 
ment for larger schools, longer terms, better 
equipment, and better prepared teachers can 
only be strengthened by sensible publicity. A 
similar plea has been made by C. H. Atkins in 
the Lincoln “News Messenger.” 


John J. F. Morse recently teacher of agri- 
culture and science in the Hemet High School, 
and later scientific assistant in the department 
of agriculture, Washington, died late in No- 
vember at the Walter Reed Hospital in that 
city. His illness of influenza was brief, fol- 
lowed quickly by the fatal pneumonia. 


Word comes of the death, January 2, of Hon. 
John Edward Bray, late superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Nevada. For ten years 
he had been at the head of the State Schood 
system, after several years of service as one 
of the deputy superintendents. In November 
he was defeated for re-election by W. J. Hunt- 
ing. Mr. Bray was one of the best known of 
the western State Superintendents and during 
his two and a half terms did much to improve 
the schools in a state that, because of the 
small and sparse and unstable population, of- 
fered unusual difficulties, in both administration 
and support. 


Mr. E. H. Duval, Principal of the Kingsburg, 
California, High School died from pneumonia 
preceded by a severe influenza attack. A grad- 
uate of Stanford in 1905, he held but two po- 
sitions and had been at Kingsburg for a dozen 
years. He had a wide acquaintance among 
California School people who will mourn his 
untimely death, 


Por February, teachers will not neglect to 
provide Lincoln Day programs. In the current 
and recent effort to discover the meaning and 
to emphasize the fact of democracy, it is good 
to know Abraham Lincoln, his life and ideals. 
Few notions have been more abused than that 
of democracy. It has had a restricted and 
formal significance, only, to most adults, even. 
There is a democracy, not of government alone, 
but in the practices of the church, in business 
and social ethics, in industry, in education and 


THE FLU MASK IS OFF 


We can breathe and think 
again. 
OW what about the 


work you were going 
to take at the 


when the Flu scare inter- 
fered? 


Do not delay any longer. 


Reconstruction is coming 
fast. 
Prepare for it. 


EACHERS of Draw- 

ing & Household Arts, 
Designers, Illustrators and 
Interior Decorators are 
needed. 


The above school trains them. 


OR those who cannot 

attend day classes there 
are EVENING and SATUR- 
DAY MORNING Classes. 


For further information 
write to 


F. H. MEYER, Director, 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
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Peace 
Prosperity 


Progress 


HENRY DISSTON ¢& SONS 


Incorporated 
Keystone Saw,Tool, Steel and File Works 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 









Ree 










-S.PAT.OFF. 


“TRIUMPH BRAND” 
“LEGAL CAP” “FOOLS CAP” 





and 
“EXAMINATION PAPERS” 

















Are 


have 


manufactured for us and 





been furnished 





by us to 
the schools of the Pacific Coast 
for more than a quarter of a 
century. 
“SPECIFY TRIUMPH BRAND” 


The Satisfactory School Papers. 























Stanley “Everlasting” Chisels 


C. F. WEBER & CO. Strongest—Pastest—-Most Durable Chisels 


985 MARKET STREET Manufactured 

BLADE, SHANK and HEAD One Piece of 
SAN FRANCISCO Solid Steel 7 7 
229-224 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET Rapepponally Well Made and Highly Fin- 
LOS ANGELES May be Purchased Singly, or in Sets in 
Canvas Rolls or Fancy Wood Boxes 
100 WEST COMMERCIAL ROW Made in All Standard Sizes 
RENO 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


524 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
PHOENIX STANLEY Ruce & Lever Co. 
: New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A 
—————— EE 
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in the domestie life. There was no conflict PE 
with Lincoln between the concept and _ the 


From one classroom into the other is ‘aii! 
practice. The Lincoln standard is a good one. 


daily course of the DeVry in many of 
For the benefit of city teachers in and about America’s foremost pedagogical institutions. 
Los Angeles, the University of Southern Cal- America’s leading educators, realizing the 
ifornia is offering, by members of its faculty, power an d 
a series of lectures in politics, philosophy, edu- * ‘ scope of mo- 
cation and food conservation. The work is to { } tio n pictures 
be of intensive character, without tuition and . ‘ for educational 
leading, if desired to University credits. # i¢ purposes, and 
desiring to use 

From the institution’s training school for wo- Ws al Tt c this wonderful 


men farm workers, “Wellesley College has grad- Lee i £ aid to peda- 
uated a class of women farm supervisors who | 1-2 gogy in every 
are at work with the women’s land army help- s fer, =phase of their 
ing to direct 200 units and in training the ten ' : re |) 2) j activities, have 
thousand farmerettes who are expected to enroll ‘ ¢ ; Fh a |, adopted The 
for farm work in the spring” in Massachusetts. | & ‘on ' nd mea DeVry Port- 
This is an interesting development, in the field ee || eee Mable Motion 
of masculine industry, stimulated by recent war Shim | ee Picture Pro- 
conditions. The service these women will be >| | ni a je ctor as be- 
able to render farmers in growing and harvesting | er Rage | ing the one 
crops is not greater than the personal benefit , Fa ~ projector in 
that must accrue to themselves in physical and ae existence that 
mental health, and the heightened sense of shar- i Wy makes prac- 
ing in the cooperative productive group life. f tical the un- 

limited use of 


At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Retire- film. 


ment Salary Board, grants were made to ten Write today a catalog and complete 
teachers as follows: Mrs. Nellie G. Curran, San specifications, address, 

Francisco; Ida B. Herman, Sutter Creek; Mrs. 

Sarah J. Mann, Berkeley; Amy L. Perry, Los The DeVry Corporation 
Angeles; Champ S. Price, Santa Cruz; Ben F. 

Schisler, Los Angeles; George Underwood, Eu- 1242 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill. 


reka; Margaret J. Warren, Fallbrook; Olive M. 
Farnum, Willows; Mrs. Clara H. Hummel, Pasa- 
dena. 


The League to Enfarce Peace, with Hon. Wil- 

liam Howard Taft as President, plans a _ ser- Paper and Tablets Have 
ies of meetings to be held at various centers 

throughout the United States, beginning in Doubled in Price 

New York, Feb. 5th and 6th, and closing at 

Atlanta Feb. 28th and March list. There will 
be a meeting in San Francisco, Feb. 19th and Pencils Have Advanced 
20th. Appearing with Mr. Taft as speakers will 

be Hon. Jas. W. Gerard, Pres. Lowell of Har- 
vard, Mrs. Philip North Moore, Pres. National 
Council of Women, Hon. Henry Van Dyke, and 

Hon, Frank P, Walsh, ona - a - ana 

e ig cos oO w 
Isaac Pitman & Sons recently received an materials for the children, 


order for 3000 copies of their “Shorthand In- by arranging for more in- 
structor”’ from the Overseas Department of the he black- 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. dividual work at the 


This is probably the largest single order for a board. Crayons are inex- 
shorthand textbook ever received by any short- pensive. 


hand publisher. Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
Incident to the reported shortage of teach- 


ers, 30,000 to 50,000 in the United States, no- o the Hygieia Dustless. 
tice has already been taken of the organization 
of a school board bureau under the bureau of 
education, Washington, D.C. James F. Hanna, of 
Des Moines, lowa, three times mayor of the city, 


and president of a local bank, is to be in charge. As The American Crayon Co. 


an offset to this choice of a layman to a distinctly 


school administrative position may be men- Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 


tioned that Prof. Charles Edward Merriam, po- 
litical science in the University of Chicago, ESTABLISHED 1835 


has announced his candidacy for the mayoralty 
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of that city; and that Prof. Ripley of Harvard, ’ = 
ner crest TEACHERS WANTED Dul 
University has declined an appointment as se i a 

For Emergency vacancies and for next Septem- con 
trustee of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- ber. Representatives and co-operating agencies syn 
pany widely scattered. Headquarters during the meet- sys 
ing of the Department of eee Cana aus 

Chicago Booth No. 76, Gold Room ongress 

Th h: 

© CRlcago mocting of the Department Of  siote), NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, wit 
Superintendence opens Feb, 24th and continues General offices—Evanston, Illinois. the 
until March ist, Headquarters, Congress Hotel. a eR OOO unney SEE tio 


the 
fo! 








DIPLOMAS ENGRAVED FROM 
SS STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 










THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 














& 
A PENCIL TO SUIT EVERY TECHNIQUE 
No matter what technique you desire, you will find an ideal pencil for 
it among the seventeen true om of 


ORAD 


LD master —o RADU 


Each degree is velvety smooth, absolutely gritless, wonderfully re- 
sponsive. And the unusual strength of the leads will save you many a 
broken point, many an interruption in your work. 17 degrees, 6B (softest) 
to 9H (hardest). 

We shall be glad to send you full-length samples free if you will write 
us on your letter head and specify the degree you prefer. Please include 
your dealer’s name. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D N Established 1827 D N 
vane Arann * Dept. 42-3, Jersey City, N. J. vanee\Aranae 
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There comes from the Commercial Club of 
Duluth, an interesting report of its educational 
committee, for June, 1918. It includes a 
sympathetic lay estimate of the theory of the 
system, supervision, junior high schools, in- 
dustrial education and teachers’ salaries. Along 
with some criticism of the existing policy, 
there is a clear-headed and generous commenda- 
tion of the principle of the junior high school 
that is encouraging, not for Duluth only, but 
for the country at large. 


If teachers’ salaries in California seem low, 
consider this table for Ohio for 1917, showing 
average salaries for men and women: 


wo- men wo- men 
men men 

em- em- 

In rural elementary ployed ployed 

schools $439 $468 7730 3851 

In rural high schools 619 763 509 645 
In village elementary 

schools 655 -542 3381 475 

In village high schools 655 835 892 878 

In city elementary schools 598 917 11483 680 

In city high schools 881 1108 1546 1157 


Fifteen thousand five hundred forty-one wo- 
men teachers in the State of all grades re- 
ceive an average annual salary of $641; the 
average for 7686 men teachers was $772. The 
aggregate of the two groups is about two 
thirds of the teachers of the state, The aver- 
age salary paid to all elementary’ teachers 
(27600) was $591.18; and to all high school 
teachers (5627) $925.10. 

It should be noted that in the “Ohio Teacher” 
for December, from which these extracts are 
taken, is a series of articles on the School Fi- 
nancial situation in that State embodying in- 
formation and adding certain conclusions that 
should be profitable for Californians who are 
studying the problem of improving our schools. 


DIRECTORY 
Federal Board for Vocational Education Members: 
David F. Houston, Chairman, Secretary of 


Agriculture. 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 

William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

P. P, Claxton, Commissioner of Education. 

James P. Munroe, Vice Chairman, Manufact- 
ure and Commerce. 

Charles A. Greathouse, Agriculture. 

Arthur E. Holder, Labor. 

Executive Staff. 

C. A. Prosser, Director. 

Layton S. Hawkins, Chief Vocational 
cation Division. 

Charles H. Winslow, Chief Research Division. 
J. A. C. Chandler, Chief Rehabilitation Division. 

Lewis H. Carris, Ass’t. Director for Industrial 
Education. 

F. G. Nichols, Ass’t. Director for Commercial 
Education. 

Josephine T. Berry, Ass’t. Director for Home 
Economics Education. 

Ww. G. Hummel, Ass’t. 
cultural Education. 

The Federal Board maintains fourteen dis- 
trict offices, of which San Francisco is one; 
the. officer in charge of the Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict, Ben. W. Johnson, Monadnock Building. 


Edu- 


Director for Agri- 
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BRITISH CHILDREN ON GERMAN PEACE 

If Germany’s fate were left in the hands 
of young England, the Hun would get no quar- 
ter. London children were asked to write a 
statement of their ideas of peace with Ger- 
many. Here is a portion of a nine-year-old 
boy’s answer: 

1. That Germany should give back the two 
French provinces Alsace and Lorraine to France; 
restore the mines, villages, towns and cities, and 
all the beautiful buildings. 

2. That Germany should give a huge sum 
of money to each of the Allies to pay for 
damages. 

3. That Germany must not keep a standing 
army. 

4. No more German Kings should be allowed 











ir ) 
Your Spring 
7 
Entertainments 
Can be selected wisely from our Help- 
U-Catalog of Plays, Drills, Operettas, 
Action Songs, Pantomimes, Pageants, 
etc. Sent Free. 
Order The Amateurs’ Costume Book— 
paper 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 

“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
Pranklin, Ohio 
Also: 300 International Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado 

2) 
P ) 


Attention 


BS 
Potter Brothers Co. 


of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Are now prepared to 
handle all orders for 
Libraries and Schools 
for Miscellaneous and 
Text books, and give 


Service 


. : 
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to reign; and no more German language taught sciousness, and in accord with the convictions 
in German schools, but only English. of California teachers: “The fact is being 
5. All the dominions abroad that Germany borne in upon the consciousness of some of our 
owns should be given to England; also her leaders in educational thought that the educa- 
ships, submarines, guns and dock goods; and tional forces of our state are not receiving 
all the wonderful inventions unknown to Eng- from the public at large the recognition that 
land. should be theirs, and it is being felt that there 
6. That Germany should make no laws; and should be some union or amalgamation of the 
that no German should ever possess more than different educational organizations which are 
$2,000. of more than local scope. The desire is to 
form one large, state-wide body covering all 
An interesting announcement comes from the the economic and professional interests of teach- 
District of Columbia War Camp Community ers and schools, that shall give the educational 
Service, of a “School for Recreation Leaders.” forces greater influence than they now possess.” 
The school opened January 16 to continue till The platform of this organization names an 
March 14. Classes meet of evenings; the fee €@Vven dozen objectives, five of which have been 
for three courses is $5.00. Already there is reached. In the C. T. A. California has already 
a faculty of 29, including such well-known achieved even more. Our teachers will find 
persons as John R. Richards of Chicago; encouragement in the Massachusetts experience. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton; Thomas W. 
Burkhalter of Pittsburgh; and Marjorie Day By a refevendum vote in North Carolina, on a 
and Maude T. Howell, favorably known in Cal- minimum school term of six months throughout 
ifornia. The school comprises four depart- the state of 142,157 ballots cast, 122,062 or 86% 
ments,—physical recreation, social recreation, Were for the measure. This, coupled with the 
community drama, and community singing; recent doubling of the school’s income in 
and “is designed to quickly teach the rudi- Louisiana and progressive support in other 
ments of leadership in these branches of com- states, the educational outlook in the south is 
munity work,” more than merely encouraging. 


Along with other states and especially Cali- ap 8 ee te pete - 2 oe — neve 
fornia, Massachusetts is active in the movement squandered their school lands, the experience of 
to consolidate educational forces in needed edu- South Dakota is interesting. The usable revenue 
cational effort President Harris of the Mas- for a decade has been more than a million dol- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Federation has this to lars a year for the elementary schools and for 
say pertinent to the State’s awakening con- the current year a million and a quarter 


q] 


$1'7'7.30 


We employ Pacific Coast teachers. We employ some 
during the vacation period. We employ many permanently. 
And we pay the average teacher in our employ ee Ue 
month for her services. 


Last year we engaged the best grade teacher in San 
Francisco. From July 1 to January 1 she earned $1896.61— 


Our business is education. It has trebled since 1915. 
Our staff is made up of educators and we have a rare. oppor- 
tunity to offer to wideawake competent teachers. 

If your summer vacation is at your disposal and you 


wish to turn it into money, why not write us? 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
400 Thomson Bidg., 
Oakland, Cal. 


an average of $331.20 a month. - 
a 
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